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The  roads  of  the  Internet  have  already  t>een  built 


Extend  the  secure  reach  of  your 
IP  network  to  the  real  world. 

Nokia  security  appliances  enable  personal, 
trusted  connections  over  the  Internet  for 
companies  of  all  sizes.  From  small  offices  to 
carrier-class  implementations,  our  relationships 
with  companies  such  as  Check  Point  Software 
Technologies,  McAfee  and  Internet  Security 
Systems™  help  us  integrate  all  the  capabilities 
of  their  software  while  simplifying  deployment. 
Our  patented  IP  Clustering  technology  takes  the 
reliability  and  scalability  of  VPNs  to  new  levels. 


Each  Nokia  appliance  is  factory-configured  to 
customer  specifications,  rigorously  tested, 
delivered  ready  for  installation,  and  easily 
serviced.  Our  First  Call  -  Final  Resolution 
support  provides  a  central  point  of  contact  for 
global  technical  expertise,  from  hardware 
to  third-party  software.  So  you  can  focus 
on  your  customers'  needs  as  well  as  your 
network's.  For  a  broader  perspective,  visit  our 
website  at  www.nokia.com/internet/na  or 
call  us  at  1-800-582-2823. 

Welcome  to  the  real  world. 

NOKIA 

Connecting  People 
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AMD 
MAKES  IT 
POSSIBLE. 


Does  your 
business  have 
less  time  to 
do  more? 


As  one  of  the  world’s  premier  design  firms,  frog  design  has  to  meet  incredibly  short  deadlines.  Case 
in  point:  a  famous  global  car  company  asked  frog  design  to  concept  and  execute  the  interior  of  their 
new  electric  vehicle.  Usual  turnaround  time:  up  to  a  year.  However,  the  car  company  needed  the  new 
design  in  just  ten  weeks.  To  handle  the  latest,  most  complex  software,  frog  design  relied  on  a  system 


based  on  an  AMD  Athlon,M  processor.  The  designers  were  thrilled  with  the  dramatically  reduced 
rendering  times.  And  the  IT  guys  were  even  more  impressed  with  the  reliability  of  the  AMD-based  system. 
The  result?  An  inspired  design,  delivered  on  time  and  on  budget.  If  your  business  needs  an  edge  meeting 
shorter  and  shorter  deadlines,  find  out  how  AMD  makes  it  possible.  Learn  more  at  www.amd.com/frog 
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JDEDWARDS 


BECOME 

ARCHITECT 


The  writing's  on  the  wall.  Collaboration  is  the  key  to  profitability  in  the  New  Economy.  Enterprises  must  share 
information  and  processes  with  the  outside  world.  It's  time  to  harness  the  power  of  your  partners,  vendors,  customers 
and  employees  to  boost  efficiencies,  build  value  and  achieve  competitive  advantage.  But  to  truly  collaborate,  you  need 
freedom  of  choice.  That’s  what  we  offer  at  J.D.  Edwards.  We  provide  the  only  enterprise-wide  foundation  that  gives  you 
the  freedom  to  choose  the  best  solutions.  So  you  can  run  with  any  idea.  Connect  with  any  business  partner.  Plug  in  any 
application.  And  transform  enterprise  software  from  a  constraining  liability  into  a  liberating  asset.  Isn't  freedom  amazing? 
To  collaborate  and  thrive,  visit  www.jdedwards.com/freedom, 
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IN  ENTERPRISE 
MANAGEMENT, 
SECOND  BEST 
IS  AN  OXYMORON 


rv 


Unicenter' 


As  opportunities  in  eBusiness  evolve 
from  simple  web  sites  to  complex 
business  models,  you  need  more  than 
just  good  software  to  run  your  infrastructure.  You  need  the  absolute  best. 
Our  Unicenter  software  is  widely  acknowledged  to  be  the  undisputed 
world  leader  in  enterprise  management.  In  fact,  when  it  comes  to  not 
only  managing  systems  and  networks,  but  also  ensuring  superior 
application  performance  and 
end-user  response  times,  it's 
the  gold  standard.  But  then, 
that's  what  happens  when  you 

just  don't  settle  for  second  best.  CompUtOT  AsSOCiatGS1 


HELLO  TOMORROW  WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 


THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS" 


ca.com 


©2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 


THE  BOOK  OF®  BUSINESS 


Nothing  says  “ together  forever"  like  a 
tightly  integrated  e-business  infrastructure. 


*  l.EGAI.  \0T V.  IBM,  the  e-business  logo  and  other  marks  designated  ®  or  ™  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States 


@  business  infrastructure 


MIDDLEWARE: 

THE  SWEET,  NOUGATY  CENTER  OF  INFRASTRUCTURE. 


THE  GOOD  STUFF  is  always  in 
the  middle.  Think  candy  bars.  Or  jelly 
donuts.  Or  Blow  Pops?  Or  Web  application 
environments  based  on  open  standards 
that  give  you  socketlike  development 
simplicity,  killer  tools  and  a  realistic  way 
to  cut  custom  coding  time  by  as  much 
as  80%.  Good  stuff,  indeed.  Technically 
speaking,  it's  nothing  short  of  yummy. 

Every  month  thousands  of  copies  of 
WebSphere®  software  are  downloaded  from 
ibm.com.  The  buzz  you  hear  is  real.  Over 
35,000  companies  are  using  it  now  in 
hundreds  of  ways,  making  it  the  fastest- 
growing  Web  software  platform. 

Why  IBM?  Because  IBM  has  been 
integrating  end-to-end  e-business  systems 
for  decades.  From  the  simple  to  the 
staggeringly  huge  and  complex.  So  we  build 
software  with  that  experience.  Software 


like  MQSeriesf  which  lets  you  remain 
calm  when  some  half-informed  executive 
commits  to  “integrating”  your  brand-new 
Web-based  supply-chain  system  with  your 
new  supplier's  12-year-old  mainframe- 
based  distribution  system  (or  any  of  35 
other  incompatible  platforms).  Or  IBM’s 
Tivoli  1  software,  relied  upon  by  96  of  the 
Global  100  companies  to  securely  control 
and  manage  their  e-business  networks.  Or 
DB2®  the  hub  of  any  robust  e-business, 
delivering  up  to  twice  the  performance  of 
Oracle®8i  at  half  the  price.  Tasty,  eh? 

Middleware  from  IBM.  It's  the  digital 
gearbox  at  the  sticky  center  of  integrated 
e-business  infrastructure. 

To  talk  to  someone  about  how  IBM 
middleware  can  help  your  enterprise,  call 
us  at  800  426  7080  (ask  for  infrastructure) 
or  go  to  ibm.com/e-business 


and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©  2001  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Buying  software  from  an  ERP  salesman  is  pretty  much  like  buying 
a  Persian  rug  in  Istanbul.  If  you  work  really  hard  and  know 
exactly  what  you’re  doing,  you  might  end  up  paying  what  you 
should.  Otherwise  you’ll  pay  too  much.” 


-E-biz  expert  David  Dobrin,  Page  58 


For  information  that’s 
reliable,  reusable  and  ready 
when  you  are. ..We're 


We’re  changing  the  way  the  world  looks  at  information. 

Working  with  over  1500  companies  worldwide,  we  understand  the 
need  to  collect,  organize  and  deliver  vital  information  of  all  kinds. 

Taking  complex  information  distributed  across  an  entire  enterprise 
—  giving  management  the  comprehensive  view  it  needs  to  make 
critical  decisions  that  affect  ROI  —  that’s  our  business. 

To  get  the  best  picture  of  your  enterprise  —  and  get  the  most  out 
of  your  information  assets  —  we’re  Ascential. 

Yesterday  we  were  Informix  Business  Solutions. 

Today,  we’re... 


Ascential 

Software 

Changing  the  way  the  world  looks  at  information. 


www.ascentialsoftware.com 

800.966.9875 


TM 
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They  expect  you  to  make  internal 
and  external  business  systems  work 
together  over  the  Web. 


You  smile  and  nod  your  head.  This 
time,  you’re  not  even  faking  it. 


:  ■  ■ 


C  2001  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  BizTalk  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


Your 


customers,  suppliers,  and  partners  all  need  to  work  together  over 
the  Web.  You  have  to  make  it  happen.  If  you  use  BizTalk  Server 
2000,  you  actually  can.  Part  of  the  Microsoft  .NET  Enterprise 
Server  family,  BizTalk  Server  2000  brings  together  the  tools  and 
services  you  need  to  rapidly  integrate  applications  that  run  within 
and  across  organizational  boundaries. 

That’s  because  BizTalk  Server  2000  has  powerful  visual  tools 
that  fully  utilize  XML,  allowing  you  to  quickly  design,  build,  and 
orchestrate  all  your  business  processes.  BizTalk  Orchestration 
Designer  makes  it  possible  for  business  analysts  and  developers 
to  collaborate  with  ease.  You  can  also  generate  XML  document 
schemas  quickly  and  simply  with  BizTalk  Editor,  while  BizTalk 
Mapper  makes  it  easy  to  visually  transform  one  business  document 

into  another  via  XML.  BizTalk 
Server  2000  also  maximizes 
the  value  of  legacy  systems 
by  making  it  easier  to  convert 
XML  data  to  and  from  various 
structured  data  formats. 


i  The  editors  of  eWeek  magazine 
j  recently  gave  its  coveted  and 
|  rare  Analyst’s  Choice  Award  to 
!  iViicrosoft  BizTalk  Server  2000. 
I  The  publication  praised  BizTalk 
I  Server  2000.  calling  it  “an  excellent 
§  platform  for  managing  XML  data 
j  processing  among  businesses.” 


To  learn  more  about  how  BizTalk  Server  2000  can  get  all  your 
business  processes  working  in  harmony  over  the  Internet,  visit 

microsoft.com/biztalk 
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MONDAY  Tech  Tact:  New  Tools  for  New  Jobs 

Technology  Editor  Christopher  Lindquist  on  what’s 
coming  and  what  it’s  good  for. 

www.cio.com/online/techtact 

TUESDAY  Quick  Poll  Report 

Hundreds  of  CIOs  can’t  be  wrong.  Or  could  they? 
What  information  executives  think  about  current 
issues  and  why.  www.cio.com/poll 

WEDNESDAY  Metrics 

Industry  numbers  that  matter  from  the  country’s 
most  reputable  analysts,  www.cio.com/metrics 


Heller 


THURSDAY  Sound  Off 

For  opinion  on  managerial,  political  and  ethical 
dilemmas  that  confront  CIOs  daily,  read  Senior 
Web  Editor  Martha  Heller’s  column  and  join  the 
debate,  comment.cio.com 

FRIDAY  The  35  Cent  Consultant 

Executive  Editor  Derek  Slater  responds  to  readers’ 
inquiries  about  everything  from  ERP  to  extranets. 

www.cio.com/35cent 
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Read  the  latest  reports 
from  Giga,  Meta,  IDC, 
Current  Analysis, 
the  Hurwitz  Group 
and  the  Robert 
Frances  Group. 
www.cio.com/analyst 


Listen  to  interviews 
with  strategists, 
authors  and  the 
leaders  of  new 
companies  that  are 
changing  the  way 
we  do  business. 
www.cio.com/radio 


Hundreds  of  events 
for  the  IT  professional 
who  wants  to  stay 
one  step  ahead  of  the 
competition. 
www.cio.com/events 


EXECUTIVE 
CAREER  COUNSELOR 

Ask  Mark  Polansky,  managing  director 
at  Korn/Ferry  International,  how  to 
get  ahead.  Post  your  question  at 
Executive  Career  Counselor,  found  in 
the  CIO  Executive  Research  Center. 
www.cio.com/counselor 

CIO  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

Discover  what  CIOs  think  about 
measuring  IT  value,  buying  decisions, 
alignment  issues  and  more. 

Each  month,  CIO  Research  Editor 

Lorraine  Cosgrove  Ware  publishes 
the  highlights  from  surveys  answered 
by  your  peers. 

www2.cio.com/research 

CIO  WANTED 

Search  for  senior-level  IT 

career  opportunities  by  location  and 
job  title,  jobs.cio.com 

WIRELESS  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Confused  by  the  latest  wireless 
jargon?  Get  it  straight  at  our  Wireless 
Glossary.  Find  metrics,  read  articles  and 
book  reviews,  and  listen  to  experts— all 
in  CIO's  Wireless  Communications 
Research  Center. 
www.cio.com/communications 


What  does  it  take  to  be  the 
CIO  of  a  multinational,  or  a 
dotcom,  or  a  public  agency? 


IT  execs  talk  about  what  they  did  right  and  what 
they  did  wrong  to  get  where  they  are  today. 

Get  the  stories  behind  their  stories  at  CIO  Career 
Paths,  found  in  Print  Links  at  www.cio.com/printlinks. 
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TO  SOLVE  YOUR 


PROBLEMS,  PRESS  THE  BUTTON 

AND  THINK  HAPPY  THOUGHTS 


or,  you  could  just  call  Synygy. 


Synygy-The  Incentive  Compensation  Company™- is  the  largest  provider  of 
Enterprise  Incentive  Management  (EIM)  software  and  services. 


Synygy’s  solutions  for  managing  variable  pay  plans  free  up  your 
scarce  technical  resources  and  give  you  the  flexibility  and 
power  to  rapidly  and  cost  effectively  keep  up  with  your 
organization’s  ever  changing  variable  compensation  plans. 

Synygy’s  proven  1C  Expert™  software  has  been  used  to 
implement  and  manage  more  variable  pay  plans  for  more 
plan  participants  for  more  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations 
than  any  other  solution. 

Sun  Microsystems,  American  Home  Products,  DuPont,  Portal 
Software,  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Fleet  Mortgage  Group,  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  and  dozens  of  other  Global  2000  companies  are 


www.synygy.com 


now  taking  advantage  of  Synygy’s  flexible  solutions  and 
exceptional  client  service. 

Synygy  delivers  “software  as  a  service”  — providing  a  full 
spectrum  of  solutions  from  enterprise  software  to  ASP  to 
complete  plan  management  outsourcing-all  without  the 
cost  of  purchasing  software. 

Visit  www.synygy.com  today  to  request  free  white  papers  and 
case  studies.  Or  call  us  at  610-664-7433  x7971  to  learn  how 
Synygy’s  decade  of  experience  can  solve  your  pay-for- 
performance  troubles. 


Copyright  ©  2001  Synygy,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 


The  Incentive  Compensation  Company  ,u 


You'll  find  Fujitsu  companies  like  Amdahl,  DMR 
Consulting,  ICL  and  Gloria  International 
around  the  globe.  Tapping  new  markets  and 
cultures.  Offering  a  full  range  of  IT  and 
telecommunications  solutions.  Providing  local, 
personalized  service.  So  wherever  your  customers 
are,  whatever 
their  needs,  they 
won’t  have  to  look 
very  far  to  find  a 
friendly  face. 


s> 


cP  While  the  world  may  be  getting  smaller,  its  challenges  clearly  aren’t.  That’s  why  it’s 


reassuring  to  know  some  people  have  your  best  interests  in  mind.  People  who  eat,  sleep  and 


breathe  your  business.  So  when  you  talk  about  your  company’s  Internet  needs,  they  understand 


every  word  you  say.  Fujitsu  is 


the  world's  third  largest  IT 


services  company -a  $50  billion 


provider  of  IT  and  telecommunications  products  and  services.  With  60,000  IT  support  and 


service  professionals  and  operations  in  over  100  countries,  we’re  anything  but  distant.  We  get 


to  know  each  of  our  global  customers,  on  their  own  turf.  All  over  the  world.  Isn’t  it  nice  to  know 


that,  wherever  the  Internet  takes  your  business,  there  will  be  someone  right  by  your  side? 


THE  INTERNET  CAN  PUT  YOU  IN  TOUCH 
WITH  MILLIONS  OF  CUSTOMERS 
AROUND  THE  GLOBE. 

THEN  WHY  DO  YOU  FEEL  SO  ALONE? 


FUJITSU 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 

www.fujitsu.com 


‘Source:  IDC,  December  1999.  Who  Will  be  Leading  the  Global  IT  Sen/ices  Industry  in  2000?:  A  Competitive  Analysis  by  Mauro  Peres.  Sophie  Janne  Mayo 


From  the  Editor 

lundberg@cio.com 

Don’t  Click 

Here! 

Most  of  us  these  days  know  not  to  open  attachments  from 
strangers  (at  least  those  of  us  who  work  at  companies  with 
proactive  IS  departments  know  this).  We  also  realize  that  even 
when  we  do  know  the  sender,  we  still  shouldn’t  launch  an 
attachment  we  weren’t  expecting  without  checking  it  out  first. 
Only  a  fool  would  double  click  on  a  .vbs  file  or  an  .exe,  right? 

But  what  if  the  file  is  a  spreadsheet  from  a  fellow  executive 
at  your  company?  Who’d  know  not  to  open  the  document  and 
get  to  work? 

Executives  at  the  global  retailer  profiled  in  Senior  Writer 
Sarah  Scalet’s  story,  “Outbreak,”  didn’t.  You  can  read  their 
tragic  tale  beginning  on  Page  72. 

This  is  an  incredible  story  of  high  anxiety,  suspense,  heroic 
efforts,  solid  teamwork,  stupidity  (a  user,  of  course)  and  vil¬ 
lainy.  If  you  like  a  good  tale,  you’re  in  for  a  treat — and  if  you’re 
the  CIO  of  a  large  enterprise,  you’re  also  in  for  the  fright  of 
your  life. 

The  companion  piece  in  this  security  package,  “Break  Glass, 
Pull  Handle,  Call  FBI”  (see  Page  86),  examines  corporate  reluc¬ 
tance  to  call  in  law  enforcement  following  a  network  attack. 
Many  executives  are  concerned  they’ll  lose  control  (the  feds 
will  sweep  in,  unplug  computers  and  sweep  out,  never  to  be 


seen  again);  their  plight  will  be  publicized  to  the  world  at  large; 
and  despite  all  this,  the  perpetrator  won’t  be  caught  or  restitu¬ 
tion  won’t  be  forthcoming.  FBI  spokespeople  assure  us  they 
understand  industry’s  concerns,  and  they’ve  made  great 
progress  in  learning  to  work  more  cooperatively  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector.  Whether  you  believe  them  or  not  is  something  you 
will  have  to  decide  for  yourself. 

Still,  in  a  CIO  KnowPulse  Poll  conducted  at  the  CIO  Perspec¬ 
tives  conference  in  late  April  (see  www.cio.com/knowpulse/ 
apr2001 ),  a  majority  of  respondents  (76  percent)  said  that  if 
they  did  fall  victim  to  a  cybercrime,  they  would  indeed  call  the 
bureau.  Fifty-three  percent  said  they’d  also  call  the  local  author¬ 
ities,  and  only  17  percent  said  they’d  call  the  Secret  Service — 
perhaps  not  realizing  that  in  addition  to  protecting  the  president 
and  other  government  bigwigs,  the  Secret  Service  is  charged 
with  fighting  financial  and  electronic  crimes. 

Cybercrime  is  on  the  rise,  and  odds  are  good  it  will  affect  you 
at  some  point.  When  it  does,  you  should  know  what  to  do  to 
protect  the  evidence  and  secure  your  organization  from  further 
damage. 
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Enterprise  Security  by  Symantec. 

Networks  protected.  Threats  neutralized.  Peace  of  mind  restored. 

Every  day,  more  of  your  company  relies  on  technology  to  store  critical  assets.  And  every  day,  those  assets  need  more 
protection.  Symantec"  Enterprise  Security  provides  it.  Integrating  proven  technology,  comprehensive  service  and  a  global 
response  network,  Symantec  Enterprise  Security  keeps  your  company’s  most  valuable  resources  safe  and  secure. 

Our  best-of-breed  technology  protects  gateways,  servers  and  clients,  delivering  maximum  security  with  minimal  impact  on 
performance.  We  also  offer  a  full  range  of  services  to  assess  your  situation,  design  a  plan,  and  implement  a  solution.  And  you 
can  always  rely  on  our  global  network  to  create  fixes  to  the  latest  dangers. 

Want  to  find  out  how  one  of  the  world’s  largest  Internet  security  organizations  can  protect  yours?  Then  visit  us  at 
www.symantec.com/ses4  or  call  800-745-6054  x9GL3. 

Contact  us  for  your  free  Symantec  Security  Reference  Chart  offering  a  wealth  of  information  about  security  threats. 
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©  2000-2001  Research  In  Motion  Limited.  All  rights  reserved. 
BlackBerry  is  an  end-to-end  wireless  email  solution  developed  by 
Research  In  Motion  (RIM).  BlackBerry,  the  BlackBerry  logo,  the  “envelope 
in  motion"  symbol,  RIM,  the  RIM  Wireless  Handheld  family  of  marks 
and  the  RIM  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  RIM 


There’s  a  lot  of  talk  about  wireless  email.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  secure  solution,  there’s  only 
one  serious  choice:  BlackBerry™  Engineered  to  meet  your  strict  corporate  security  standards, 
BlackBerry  is  the  only  complete  solution  that  includes  powerful  wireless  handhelds,  enterprise 
server  software,  nationwide  coverage  and  advanced  Triple  DES  encryption  technology. 
End-to-end  encryption  allows  for  the  authentication,  integrity  and  confidentiality  of  all  incoming 
and  outgoing  messages.  So  if  you’re  looking  for  a  wireless  way  to  keep  your  company 
connected  and  protected,  look  for  BlackBerry  -  it’s  the  corporate  standard  for  wireless  email. 


WWW.BLACKBERRY.NET 

INFO@BLACKBERRY.NET 


BLACKBERRY 

WIRELESS  EMAIL  SOLUTION 
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Reader  Feedback 


CONFUSING  LEGACIES 

I  read  Beth  Stackpole’s  feature  on  dirty  data  [“Wash  Me,"  Feb.  15,  2001] 
with  great  interest.  I  agree  completely  that  confusing  data  from  legacy 
systems  creates  terrible  burdens  for  companies  and  government  entities 
all  over  the  world.  I  also  agree  that  addressing  this  issue  is  a  logical 
preventative  step  and  will  have  an  immediate  positive  return  for  those 
who  take  action. 

Rick  Cortese  •  President  •  Evoke  Software  • 
San  Francisco  •  rcortese@evokesoft.com 


FOCUS  ON  EDUCATION 

I  read  Gary  Beach’s  “No-Shows  of 
Support”  [From  the  Publisher,  Feb.  15, 
2001]  with  great  interest.  As  a  man¬ 
ager  working  in  education,  I  have  been 
hustled  by  lots  of  technology  vendors, 
but  I  have  also  listened  to  my  friends 
from  my  corporate  days  about  what 
works,  and  I  am  making  progress  in 
the  K-12  world. 

I  too  was  in  Washington,  D.C., 
recently,  working  as  a  volunteer  and 
helping  the  new  administration  get  its 
hands  around  technology  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Right  now,  the  United  States  is 
budgeting  more  than  $3  billion  in  tech¬ 
nology  funding  alone,  which  doesn’t 
even  scratch  the  surface  of  what  could 
be  done.  Those  are  our  tax  dollars — 
yours  and  mine — and  we  could  use  the 
input  of  savvy  IT  folks  to  spend  it  prop¬ 
erly.  Truth  be  told,  we  get  badly  dis¬ 
guised  come-ons  and  discounts  for  soft¬ 
ware  that  are  chump  change  compared 
to  the  real  problems  and  total  cost  of 
ownership  expenditures.  When  prob¬ 
lems  arise,  the  vendors  run  like  hell  out 
the  door. 

In  many  cases,  however,  computers 
are  the  last  thing  that  schools  need — 
especially  when  they  are  eliminating 
art,  music,  physical  education  and 


other  after-school  programs;  closing 
libraries  and  not  paying  attention  to 
basic  reading  and  math  skills;  and 
when  there  is  massive  distrust  of  man¬ 
agement,  inadequate  pay  or  supervi¬ 
sion,  and  lack  of  motivation.  Whipping 
a  few  computers  on  these  kids  is  a  joke 
at  this  point. 

Sure,  we  could  raise  the  taxes  on  all 
the  tech  companies,  distribute  the  costs 
more  evenly  or  mandate  some  across- 
the-board  equipping  of  our  nation’s 
schools.  But  I  don’t  think  that’s  the 
problem.  Like  giving  a  Harley  to  a 
3-year-old,  the  school  districts  I  con¬ 
sult  for  are  simply  not  ready  for  the 
day-to-day  costs  associated  with  train¬ 
ing,  maintenance  and  ongoing  user 
support.  I  spent  an  hour  with  Michael 
Dell  and  Bill  Gates  talking  about  this 
very  issue.  I  am  afraid  we  have  a  lot 
more  work  to  do  besides  simply  pro¬ 
viding  the  equipment. 

But  I  remain  hopeful. 

I  think  that  schools  will  make  good 
decisions  when  they  see  good  solu¬ 
tions  from  bipartisan  technology  lead¬ 
ers  who  are  not  just  hawking  their 
own  products.  We  need  CIOs’  insight 
about  what  products  work,  best  prac¬ 
tices  knowledge  banks  and  assistance 
from  time  to  time  when  we  make  the 


hard  choices  about  spending  the  dol¬ 
lars  properly.  I  see  companies  like 
Hewlett-Packard  and  others  donating 
their  people  to  serve  on  school  tech¬ 
nology  boards.  These  companies  don’t 
deal  self-interestedly  for  their  own 
company,  but  rather  for  what  is  truly 
in  the  best  interests  of  a  school  or  dis¬ 
trict.  I  am  impressed  that  there  are  an 
awful  lot  of  people  out  there  who 
truly  care  about  our  schools,  so  I 
remain  upbeat. 

Rick  Bauer 
CIO 

The  Hill  School 
Pottstown,  Pa. 
rbauer@thehill.  org 

Has  CIO  ever  heard  about  the  abuses 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  gas  tax  on  the 
highways  that  were  built  not  for  the 
public  good  but  to  make  the  travel  for  a 
congressman  less  of  a  hassle?  Or  the 
fact  that  money  handed  out  from  the 
federal  government  is  usually  less  than 
what  the  individual  states  were  forced 
to  pay,  and  if  the  states  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  a  partial  payment  they 
have  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
federal  government.  Even  if  they  do  not 
feel  it  is  in  their  best  interest,  they  have 
to  conform  or  get  no  money. 
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SIEMENS 


Make  your  business  mobile  with  IP  solutions  for  the  convergence 
of  voice  and  data  networks. 


Wants  to  be  an  architect. 


r 

Wants  to  take  over  daddy's  company. 


Wants  to  change  the  world. 


*For  complete  terms  and  conditions,  as  well  as  other  special  offers  on  IP  solutions,  see  our  website  at 
www.freevoipfromsiemens.com/cio,  or  call  1-888-333-5567.  Must  take  delivery  by  September  30,  2001. 


: 


Envision  your  own  future.  HiPath ‘takes  you  ther 

You're  investing  a  small  fortune  integrating  e-commerce  into  your  core  busines 
processes  and  technologies.  You  need  an  e-CRM  solution.  You  have  mobile 
employees  who  work  remotely.  And  on  the  horizon  shines  the  future  of 
converged  networks,  with  easier  integration,  user  access  and  management. 

You  need  a  technology  investment  strategy.  One  that  lets  you  build  advanced 
solutions  today  for  the  Next  Generation  Internet  and  evolve  to  a  converged 
network  without  losing  valuable  time  or  money.  You  need  HiPath™  Siemens 
Enterprise  Convergence  Architecture.  Be  it  conventional,  IP  or  hybrid  networks. 
Network  neutral  applications.  All  the  services  you  need  to  realize  your  vision. 
HiPath,  from  Siemens  Information  and  Communication  Networks  handles  it 
all.  Learn  about  a  beautiful  future,  and  a  limited  time  offer  for  free  VoIP.  Catch 
the  details  now  at  www.freevoipfromsiemens.com/cio. 

obile  business 


Free  VoIP.* 

Limited  Time  Offer. 

Call  1-888-333-5567,  or  go  to 
www.freevoipfromsiemens.com/cio 


Matchless  Play 

In  golf,  as  in  business  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  precision.  And  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  of  golfs  premier 
events,  the  US  Open,  precision 
takes  on  a  very  special  meaning. 

When  the  first  ball  drops  into 
the  first  hole  of  the  opening 
round  of  the  101st  US  Open  at 
Tulsa’s  Southern  Hills  Country 
Club  on  June  14,  it  will  set  off  a 
chain  of  events  resulting  in  a 
stream  of  scoring  data  sent  in 
real  time  to  information-hungry 
media  outlets  around  the  world. 
“For  18  consecutive  years,  only 
one  company — Unisys — has 
been  the  brains  and  brawn 
behind  the  sophisticated  scor¬ 
ing  system  at  this  elite  event,” 
says  David  Fox,  Director  of 
Sports  Marketing  at  Unisys. 

Thanks  to  Unisys,  millions  of 
golf  fans  will  follow  the  Open  in 
real  time  on  the  Web,  where 
they  can  instantly  view  a  myriad 
of  comparative  statistics,  just  like 
the  information  available  to  the 
world’s  media  and  major  net¬ 
works.  “During  last  year’s  Open, 
80%  of  the  visitors  to  our  web¬ 
site  came  for  scoring  informa¬ 
tion,”  notes  Marty  Parkes,  Senior 
Director  of  Communications  of 
the  United  States  Golf  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  hosts  the  Open. 

Unisys  is  proud  to  provide 
scoring  at  the  US  Open  golf 
championship,  June  14-17. 

www.aheadforebusiness.com 
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UNiSYS 

We  have  a  head  for  e-business. 
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The  government  does  not  have  a 
single  program  that  is  cost-effective. 
What  makes  CIO  think  it  would  be  so 
for  this  issue? 

If  America  does  become  a  second- 
rate  nation  it  won’t  be  because  of  a  lack 
of  government  programs;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  would  be  because  of  too  much 
government  interference  in  the  free 
marketplace. 

Steve  Harvey 

Associate  Director 
Byzan  Technologies 
Downers  Grove,  III. 
steve@byzantech.com 

I  applaud  Gary  Beach’s  proposal  to 
establish  and  support  a  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Technology  Trust  Fund.  I  can  see 
this  idea  being  used  in  the  campaign  of 
some  future  congressional  or  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate — as  if  he  or  she  came  up 
with  the  idea.  I  agree  with  the  use  of  a 
sales  tax  on  technology.  It  seems  to  be 
a  way  to  not  burden  the  low-income 
people  or  small  businesses. 

I  live  in  North  Carolina,  a  relatively 
low-income  and  rural  state.  However, 
thanks  to  a  highway  trust  fund,  the 
state  has  a  very  good  highway  system. 
North  Carolina  is  known  for  some  of 
its  high-tech  companies  and  high- 
quality  living  areas.  But  it  lags  behind  in 
efforts  to  bring  the  benefits  of  IT  to 
low-income  and  rural  areas.  Beach’s 
proposal  would  certainly  help. 

I  hope  that  CIOs  will  reach  out  to 
various  organizations  that  are  working 
to  reduce  the  digital  divide  in  some  of 
these  most  distressed  areas. 

Ben  Jacobs 

Economic  Development  Director 
Lumbee  Regional  Development  Association 

Pembroke,  N.C. 
benjacobs@intrstar.  net 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A  CIO 

I  read  “Gluttons  for  Punishment?” 
[From  the  Editor,  Feb.  15,  2001].  I  am 
54  years  old  and  have  worked  with 


computers,  computer  systems  and  peo¬ 
ple  since  I  was  18.  I  spent  22  years  on 
government  systems  and  1 4  years  in  the 
private  sector.  I  am  currently  CIO/ 
CFO/CPO — and  probably  other  Os 
that  I’m  not  aware  of — in  a  small 
company. 

I  enjoy  a  good  bit  of  autonomy  in  my 
job  because  I  work  in  unison  with  the 
chairman,  the  CEO  and  the  president  of 
our  company  to  plan,  project  and  bud¬ 
get  future  events. 

I  suspect  being  a  CIO  is  less  about 
technical  knowledge  and  more  about 
people  knowledge  and  skills.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  the  younger  IT  folks  today 
know  a  lot  more  than  I  do — technically. 
But  what  I  have  learned  during  the  past 
several  decades  is  that  the  most  trying 
IT  challenges  I  face  are  people-oriented 
rather  than  technology-oriented.  In 
other  words,  it’s  my  job  to  persuade 
(create  harmony  and  motivation)  peo¬ 
ple  above  me  and  below  me  that  the 
project  at  hand  is  worthy  of  our  com¬ 
bined  efforts. 

I  personally  believe  that  CIOs  who 
are  having  problems  with  upper  man¬ 
agement  should  probably  take  a  long 
look  in  a  mirror  and  point  the  finger 
at  the  person  staring  back  at  them. 
With  few  exceptions,  senior  manage¬ 
ment  folks  didn’t  get  where  they  are  by 
being  poor  decision  makers  or  poor  lis¬ 
teners.  Conversely,  a  lot  of  CIOs  got  to 
where  they  are  on  technical  skill  alone, 
and  very  little  decision-making  and 
people  skills. 

Joe  Hancock 

CIO 

WJC  Enterprises 
Morehead  City,  N.C. 
joe@leaderhomes.com 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 

to  letters@cio.com.  Fetters  may  be 

edited  for  length  or  clarity. 


They  say,  in  e-business,  it  takes  forever  to  unify  the  past  with  the  future. 
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Some  e-business  consultants  will  tell  you 
trying  to  integrate  your  legacy  systems 
takes  too  long  and  costs  too  much.  They 
would  have  you  scrap  what  exists  and 
commit  to  whatever  vision  of  the  future 
they’re  selling  that  day.  Unisys  people 
can  unify  what  you  have  with  what  you’re 
going  to  need,  using  our  decades  of 
experience,  ingenuity,  and  plain  old 
hard  work.  And  we  do  it  every  day,  in 
over  1 00  countries.  Today  is  the  day  to 
start  unifying  your  past  with  the  future. 
With  Unisys  people  there  to  help,  it 
won’t  take  forever.  Visit  our  website  at 
www.aheadforebusiness.com. 


UNISYS! 

We  have  a  head  for  e-business. 
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Some  see  a  computer.  Others,  an  invitation. 
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THE  WORLD’STTRST  ALL-OPTICAL  NETWORK  IS  HERE. 

I  MEAN  SUITCASE-UNPACKED,  SITTING-ON-YOUR-COUCH, 

EATING-OUT-OF-YOUR-ICEBOX  HERE. 
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Managed  Hosting 
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001  Broadwing  Comr 

Introducing 
the  world’s  first 
end-to-end,  all- 
optical  network.  It’s 
capable  of  transmit¬ 
ting  trillions  of  bits  per 
second.  It  can  scale  to 
meet  your  future  needs. 

And  it  utilizes  less  equip¬ 
ment,  making  it  far  more 
efficient  than  other  networks. 

Perhaps  most  importantly, 
we  own  the  network  and  we 
maintain  the  network.  Yes,  the 
next  generation  of  provisioning, 
maintenance,  and  management  is 
here,  and  it’s  very,  very  comfortable. 

Call  1.800. BROADWING  or  visit  Broadwing.com 


IT  Consulting 


The  world’s  first  beautiful  network. 


Don  Buskard 


Sr.  Vice  President  &  CTO,  AX 


at  the  speed  of  light 


SPEED  UP  YOUR  RESPONSE  TO  CUSTOMERS 


AND  THEIR  ACCESS  TO  YOU 


/ 


/ 

f 
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/ 
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AXA  Financial,  Inc.,  a  leading  financial  services  company, 
wanted  to  offer  more  products  and  services,  through 
more  channels,  to  its  customers.  To  make  that  goal  a 
reality,  it  faced  the  big  job  of  integrating  its  company 
data,  applications  and  systems  quickly  and  smoothly 


Using  the  CandleNet  eBusiness  Platform ,™  AXA 
employees  and  financial  professionals  at  AXA  Advisors 
now  have  fast,  360-degree  access  to  customer  records. 
And  their  customers  have  fast  access  to  everything  they 
need  to  know  about  their  accounts. 


/ 


f 


Don  Buskard's  perspective 

"An  effective  integration  deployment  touches  all  of 
a  company's  business-critical  applications.  It  requires 
first-class  products,  first-class  service  and  a  business 
partner  you  can  trust  totally.  Candle  has  given  us  all 
of  that  over  the  years.  And  their  products  save  us  time 
and  lower  costs." 


Candle  has  been  helping  companies  around  the 
world  succeed  with  their  customers  for  25  years. 
We  can  help  yours,  too. 


www.  candle,  com 


AXA  Financial,  Inc.  is  a  member  of  the  global  AXA  group,  which  has 
operations  in  approximately  60  countries  and  approximately  $900  billion 
in  assets  under  management. 
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RECEDING  TECHNOLOGIES 


Supermans 
Locker  Room 

By  Sarah  D.  Sea  let 


THE  CELL  PHONE  is  getting  static  again — not  for 
making  airports  unbearable  or  for  allegedly  causing 
brain  cancer  and  car  crashes,  but  for  hurting  an  insti¬ 
tution  that  has  helped  everyone  from  Superman  to 
gangsters:  the  public  pay  phone. 

Atlanta-based  BellSouth  plans  to  hang  up  on  the 
pay  phone  business  by  December  2002;  its  143,000 
pay  phones  are  for  sale.  San  Antonio-based  SBC 
Communications,  though  it  dropped  plans  to  quit 
the  dime-and-quarter  business,  won’t  comment  on 
reports  that  no  one  wanted  to  buy  its  pay  phones. 

Meanwhile,  Verizon  admits,  not  a  little  defensively,  to 
having  10  percent  fewer  pay  phones  than  it  did  in  1998: 

“We’re  not  leaving  a  tiny  hamlet  in  Illinois  without  a  pay 
phone,”  says  a  spokesperson  about  the  New  York  City-based 
company’s  decrease  to  360,000  pay  phones. 

Overall,  the  number  of  U.S.  pay  phones  has  dropped  to 
2.2  million,  down  from  2.6  million  in  late  1997.  And  that  adds 
up  to  trouble  for  the  5.4  million  U.S.  households  that  lack  resi¬ 
dential  phone  service,  says  the  Fairfax,  Va.-based  American  Public 
Communications  Council  (APCC)  trade  group.  “The  majority  of 
the  U.S.  does  not  have  a  wireless  product,”  says  APCC  President 
Vince  Sandusky,  noting  that  pay  phones  provide  a  public  service. 
“They’re  used  in  emergency  situations  and  the  mundane  as  well — 
for  some  kid  to  call  home  for  a  ride.” 


The  APCC  has  urged  the  FCC  to  address  the  industry’s  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  one  of  which  is  the  issue  of  compensation  for 
toll-free,  calling-card  and  10-10  number  calls  handled  by  pay 
phone  providers.  Reportedly  20  percent  to  50  percent  of  those 
calls  go  unrecompensed,  because  so  many  different  companies  han¬ 
dle  the  call  between  dial  tone  and  ring.  The  FCC  actually  took  a 
step  to  remedy  that  on  April  5,  2001,  requiring  the  first  long¬ 
distance  carrier  on  such  a  call  to  compensate  the  pay  phone. 

Will  that  be  enough  to  save  a  cultural  icon?  If  not,  we  can  only 
hope  for  someone  more  powerful  than  the  wireless  locomotive  to 
come  to  its  rescue. 


“YOU  MAKE  PROGRESS  BY  GIVING  YOUR  IDEAS  AWAY;  BUSINESSPEOPLE 

9  99 

HAVEN  T  LEARNED  THIS  YET.  -Alan  Kay,  Disney  fellow,  Walt  Disney  Imagineering  Research  &  Development 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  RUSSELL  TATE 


How  will  I? 


HOW  WILL  I  INCREASE  PROFITABILITY? 

HOW  WILL  I  MAXIMIZE  EFFICIENCY  AND  VELOCITY? 

HOW  WILL  I  COLLABORATE  WITH  GLOBAL  TRADING  PARTNERS? 
HOW  WILL  I  GAIN  VISIBILITY  INTO  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  ? 

HOW  WILL  I  GROW  MY  COMPANY? 

HOW  WILL  I? 


webplan  will. 

webplan'  solutions  power  the  world's  fastest  e-Business  networks.  Our  web-native 
collaborative  trading  networks  connect  all  stakeholders,  transforming  instant  information 
into  faster  decisions,  lower  costs,  and  maximum  profitability.  As  your  company  evolves, 
the  questions  will  get  harder.  But  sometimes,  the  answers  are  easier.  Learn  more. 

Visit  www.webplan.com  or  call  1-866-236-3249. 


webplan 

Collaborative  Trading  Networks 


Amsterdam  Barcelona  Brussels  Dallas  London  Milan  Munich  Ottawa  Paris  San  Francisco  Singapore  Sydney  W 


®  Copyright  2001  webplan  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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EXECU  TIVE  EDUCATION 

“SAP  in  Da  House,  Y’all!” 


SO  YOU’RE  JUST  back  from  a  conference?  Who’d  you  see?  No,  no,  I 
don’t  mean  other  CIOs,  industry  experts  or  inspirational  gurus— I  mean, 
who  played? 

If  you  went  to  Sapphire,  SAP’s  user  conference,  last  year  you  could  have 
seen  rockers  Lenny  Kravitz  and  Sheryl  Crow,  and  last  year’s 
InformationWeek  conference  featured  Jay  Leno.  This  year  those  confer¬ 
ences  featured  Aerosmith  and  David  Spade,  respectively.  Dana  Carvey 
made  an  appearance  at  CTIA  Wireless  in  February,  and  Jerry  Lee  Lewis’s 
son  wowed  CXO  Media’s  own  Enterprise  Value  Retreat  in  January  by  play¬ 
ing  piano  with  his  knees,  elbows  and  toes.  In  March  Ray  Charles  enter¬ 
tained  a  Fortune  conference,  and  surf  music  king  Dick  Dale  rocked  a  wire¬ 
less  conference. 

So  you  might  want  to  rethink  your  criteria  for  choosing  conferences  to 
attend.  But  be  prepared.  As  one  participant  from  last  year’s  Sapphire  said, 
“Lenny  was  great,  but  it  was  kind  of  disturbing  when  he  started  to  yell, 
'SAP  in  da  house,  y’all.’” 


'  > 

Lenny  Kravitz  rocks 
the  corporate  world. 


Maynard 
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How  business  be 


The  great  e-business  shakeout  is  well  under  way.  For 
those  who  didn’t  make  it,  our  condolences.  At  least 

the  end  was  quick. 

For  those  who  have  made  it,  who  broke  the  code  and 
figured  out  how  to  build  a  truly  viable  e-business,  our 

heartiest  congratulations. 

As  it  turns  out,  many  of  these  successful 
companies-including  the  majority  of  the  Fortune 
e-50-have  built  their  e-businesses  on  an 
exceptionally  strong  foundation. 

The  BEA  WebLogic®  E-Business  Platform’" 

This  award-winning  set  of  innovative  software  and 
services  is  uniquely  designed  to  help  businesses 
rapidly  develop  and  launch  advanced  e-commerce 
initiatives.  It’s  an  end-to-end  solution  that  includes 
rich  personalization  and  complete  B2B  integration. 
In  fact,  it’s  now  the  global  standard  by  which  all 
e-commerce  software  is  measured. 

Which  explains  why  it’s  BEA’s  market-leading  platform 
that  powers  Chase  Manhattan,  FedEx,  Amazon.com, 
United  Airlines,  Wells  Fargo,  E*TRADE  and  over  9,400 
other  successful  e-businesses.  Find  out  how  we  can 
help  yours.  Visit  us  at  www.bea.com. 


www.bea.com 


©2001  BEA  Systems,  Inc.  How  business  becomes  e-business  and  BEA  WebLogic  E-Business  Platform 
are  trademarks  and  BEA  and  WebLogic  are  registered  trademarks  of  BEA  Systems,  Inc. 
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Compiled  by 
Lorraine 
Cosgrove  Ware 


Set  Up  Security  Policies— Now 

CALL  CENTER.  SALES.  IT.  R&D.  Youi  employees,  in  every  department,  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  defense  in  protecting  information  about  your  company  and  its  customers.  Information 
security  involves  systems  and  technology  (safeguards  against  malicious  interlopers),  but  it  also  re¬ 
lies  on  clear  communication.  According  to  C/O’ s  Security  Worksheet,  an  online  survey  of  458  IT 
professionals  developed  with  security  experts  at  @Stake,  only  28.2  percent  said  their  organization 
had  a  companywide  security  policy.  Only  37.6  percent  label  documents  in  terms  of  their  secu¬ 
rity  status,  and  21.8  percent  specify  how  sensitive  company  documents  should  be  treated. 


CIO  developed  the  Security  Worksheet,  a 
30-question  online  survey,  with  @Stake, 
a  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  security  com¬ 
pany,  to  help  IT  professionals  assess 
their  companies’  digital  security  risks. 
The  results  underscore  the  need  for  com¬ 
panywide  security  policies  and  guide¬ 
lines  for  employees. 


Only  one  in  five 
companies  tell 
employees  how  to 
handle  sensitive 
documents. 


Labels  electronic  and  Specifies  how  docu-  None  of  the  above  Other/Don't  know 
physical  documents  ments  must  be  treated 
(such  as  confidential,  in-  (for  example,  do  not 
ternal  use  only,  public)  remove  from  office,  do 
not  store  unencrypted) 


Does  the  company 
have  a  well-defined, 
companywide 
security  policy  that 
you  can  refer  to? 


Don't  know  6% 


Yes  28% 


Which  of  the  following  statements  about  security  policies  and  guidelines  apply  to  your  company? 

(Respondents  were  allowed  to  select  more  than  one  answer.) 


Employees  are  provided  Employees  receive  Employees  are  required  None  of  the  above  Other/Don't  know 
with  written  information  training  or  information  to  review  and  be  familiar 
about  security  policies  sessions  on  security  with  security  policies 
policies 


Best  Practices 

1  •  Put  people  first. 

It  may  be  an  old  Bill  Clinton  campaign 
slogan,  but  it  holds  for  security  poli¬ 
cies:  You’ve  got  to  get  workers  on  the 
right  page.  “Employees  are  your  secu¬ 
rity,”  says  Mudge,  which  is  the  nom  de 
guerre  used  by  the  vice  president  of 
R&D  at  @Stake  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“They  are  your  potential  leaks,  but 
they  are  also  the  people  you  rely  on  to 
keep  policies  in  place  and  to  point  out 
possible  problems.” 

2  •  Identify  core  business  assets. 

A  well-defined  security  policy  reflects 
the  company’s  core  vision  and  rein¬ 
forces  what  matters  to  the  company 
from  a  financial  and  business  stance, 
Mudge  says.  Assess  what  is  most 
important  to  your  business.  Identify 
core  business  assets  and  what  level  of 
security  these  assets  warrant. 

3  •  Develop  labeling  guidelines. 

Once  you  know  what  you  have  and 
what  needs  protecting,  designate  how 
to  treat  each  information  asset. 
Classifications  could  include  public 
record  (available  to  all),  company  con¬ 
fidential/proprietary  (accessible  to 
staff)  or  classified  (available  only  to 
certain  employees). 

4  •  Specify  handling  rules. 

Consider  how  company  information 
travels — across  your  network,  data 
and  voice  lines,  via  cellular  phones  and 
wireless  PDAs.  Then  specify  how 
information  needs  to  be  treated, 
including  how  it  will  be  marked  (top 
of  document,  watermarked  paper), 
transmitted  (encrypted,  no  wireless 
access),  stored  (secured  servers  or 
locked  file  cabinets),  destroyed  (shred¬ 
ded  or  deleted)  and  disclosed  or 
released. 

cio.com _ 

To  access  CIO’S  SECURITY 
WORKSHEET  go  to 

www2.cio.com/research/ 

surveys/securityindex.cfm. 
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MERCURY  INTERACTIVE 


Do  you  really  know  what  goes  on  in  the  minds  of 
your  e-customers?  What  they  might  be  thinking 
about  buying?  Or  not  buying?  And  why?  That’s 
where  you  need  e-Intelligence  from  SAS.  With 
e-Intelligence,  you  can  quickly  integrate  bricks- 
and-mortar  data  with  clicks-and-mortar  data.  To 
reveal  insights  that  can  help  you  optimize  online 
merchandising,  recognize  cross-selling  opportuni¬ 
ties,  build  greater  customer  loyalty,  and  establish 
more  profitable  relationships  with  your  very  best 
e-customers.  To  learn  more  about  e-Intelligence 
from  SAS,  and  what  it  can  do  for  your  business, 
phone  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  by  www.sas.com. 

The  Power  to  Know,,  r  sas. 

tm  e-Intelligence 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Word  of  (Foot  and) 


By  Meg  Mitchell  Moore 


YOU  DON’T  NEED  a  medical 
degree  to  know  that  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  often  spread  faster  than  the 
warnings  that  should  precede  them. 
But  ProMED-mail  may  change  that. 


Run  by  the  International  Society 
for  Infectious  Diseases,  a  nonprofit 
based  in  Boston,  ProMED-mail  is  an 
electronic  mailing  list  that  alerts  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  spread  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  and  toxins.  “If  a  disease  can  be 
identified  early,  maybe  it  can  be  con¬ 
tained,”  says  Dr.  Daniel  Shapiro,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  ProMED-mail.  Recent 
postings  have  reported  instances  of 
bubonic  plague  in  Zambia  and 
anthrax  in  Kenyan  livestock. 

Shapiro,  a  physician  whose  salary 


support  is  half  for  ProMED-mail  and 
half  for  his  work  at  Boston  Medical 
Center,  works  with  three  associate 
editors:  one  physician  in  England,  one 
PhD  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  one  PhD  at 
the  Federal  University  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
They  sift  through  reports 
from  all  sorts  of  sources, 
including  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  health  officials  and 
ministries  of  agriculture 
worldwide.  They  send 
them  to  experts  in  the 
fields  of  human,  plant 
and  animal  diseases  who 
determine  the  reports’ 
accuracy,  provide  rele¬ 
vant  commentary  and 
return  them  for  posting. 
ProMED-mail  sends  out 
about  six  or  seven  e-mails 
a  day  to  23,000  sub¬ 
scribers  in  more  than  160 
countries. 

The  service  is  free  to 
anyone.  In  the  nearly  seven  years  of  its 
existence,  it’s  inspired  enthusiasm 
that’s... infectious.  It  has  received 
grants  from  the  Rockefeller  and  Gates 
foundations,  Oracle  has  donated 
website  hosting,  and  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health  runs  the  e-mail 
server.  News  of  the  site  spreads  mostly 
by  word  of  mouth.  Not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  foot-and-mouth.  Which 
makes  you  wonder:  Would  things  be 
different  in  England  if  cows  and  sheep 
had  e-mail? 


SOFTWARE 

Feel  the  Burn 


IT’S  NO  SECRET  that  being  a  CIO  is 
hard  work.  Now  you  can  get  a  detailed 
readout  on  just  how  many  calories  you’re 
burning  throughout  the  day  as  you  estab¬ 
lish  e-commerce  initiatives,  monitor  ERP 
and  wander  about  the  wireless  world.  With 
a  SportBrain  attached  to  your  hip,  you’ll 
get  an  ongoing  report  of  how  many  steps 
you’ve  taken,  how  many  miles  you’ve 
walked  and  how  many  calories  you’ve 
burned.  Attach  it  to  the  SportPort  trans¬ 
mitter  when  you  get  back  to  your  desk  and 
log  on  to  the  SportBrain  website 
( www.sportbrain.com )  to  examine  and 
record  your  results. 

The  SportBrain  itself  is  a  small,  circular 
device  that  looks  somewhat  like  a  pager. 
You  wear  it  clipped  to  your  waist  (as  flat 
against  your  hips  as  possible),  and 
SportBrain  registers  and  records  your 
movements  with  every  step,  leap  or  bound. 
The  basic  setup— which  includes  a 
SportBrain  tracker  (the  device  you  wear), 
the  SportPort  transmitter  and  a  platinum 
faceplate  for  the  tracker— sells  for  $99.99. 

-Lafe  Low 


DREAMING  IS  WHAT  KEEPS  THE  CEREBRAL  CORTEX  FROM  ATROPHYING. 

-George  Land,  author  of  Breakpoint  and  Beyond,  on  how  humans  retain  the  potential  for  creative  thinking 
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worldwide,  we  are  one  of  the  top  global 


to  being  integrated  internally,  we  make  certain 


hen  a  company  was  totally  self-sufficient,  it  used 


management  and  IT  consulting  firms.  We  are 


all  your  systems  and  processes  are  perfectly 


to  be  a  sign  of  strength.  But  now  it  is  just  the 


specialists  at  connecting  you  with  your  value  chain 


connected  with  the  outside  world.  So  you  can 


opposite.  Welcome  to  the  new  relationship  economy, 


from  IT  infrastructure  to  business  processes  to 


forge  new  relationships  and  help  transform 


where  success  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of 


your  connections 


to  build  the  largest  digital  exchange  ever. 


Why  work  with  us?  With  over  60,000  people 


So  join  the  liberation  and  watch  your 


into  an  extended  network  of  vendors,  suppliers 


business  take  flight 


customers,  and  yes,  even  competitors.  In  addition 


www.  cgey.  com 


Cap  Gemini 
Ernst  zcYounG 


©2001  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  &  Young.  All  trademarks,  trade  names  and  service  marks  mentioned  and/or  used  belong  to  their  respective  owners. 
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On  the 
Move 


Compiled 
by  Tom  Field 


ConEdison  Solutions  CIO  Named  CEO 


IT’S  THE  PROMOTION  most  CIOs 
dream  of. 

JoAnn  Ryan,  former  vice  president  for 
IT  and  operations  at  ConEdison  Solutions, 
was  recently  named  CEO  of  the  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  energy  services  company 
affiliated  with  ConEdison,  the  state’s 
largest  utility. 

For  Ryan,  who  started  at  ConEdison 
22  years  ago  as  a  computer  analyst,  this 
promotion  is  not  just  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  her,  but  in  the  value  of  IT  as  a 
driving  force  in  her  changing  industry  as 
well.  “The  board  [of  directors]  recog¬ 
nizes  the  importance  of  information  tech¬ 


nology  in  this  arm  of  the  business,”  Ryan 
says.  “I  understand  the  value  of  IT  and 
how  we  can  apply  it  in  all  aspects  of 
business.  That  puts  me  in  a  very  good 
position.” 

After  joining  ConEdison  in  1979,  Ryan 
spent  12  years  in  the  IT  organization, 
then  moved  to  the  business  side,  where 
one  of  her  most  significant  assignments 
was  as  general  manager  of  customer  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
This  position  gave  Ryan  her  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  IT  to  bear  in  improving 
customer  service. 

Later,  when  she  rejoined  IT  and 


became  CIO  of  the  solutions  business, 
Ryan  worked  in-house  and  with  partners 
to  develop  a  series  of  systems  that  has 
completely  changed  the  ConEdison  cus¬ 
tomer  experience.  These  systems  allow 
the  company  to  analyze  energy  usage, 
forecast  trends  and  help  customers  (par¬ 
ticularly  commercial 
businesses)  create 
energy  usage  plans. 
Increasingly,  these 
systems  are  Web- 
based,  allowing  cus¬ 
tomers  to  use  the 
information  tools  by 
themselves,  at  their 
convenience. 

To  Ryan’s  mind, 
these  systems  are  a 
significant  competitive  differentiator  for 
ConEdison  Solutions.  “With  deregulation, 
the  energy  business  is  driven  by  informa¬ 
tion,”  she  says.  “These  systems  tie  us  in 
with  customers  as  their  energy  expert.  And 
the  result  is  shared  savings.” 

As  CEO,  Ryan  now  oversees  90  full¬ 
time  employees,  including  20  in  IT. 
Beyond  the  typical  challenges  of  growing 
revenue  and  increasing  margins,  she  is 
also  responsible  for  keeping  pace  with  the 
business  changes  wrought  by  deregula¬ 
tion.  “This  [industry]  is  evolving  under 
our  feet,”  she  says. 


JoAnn  Ryan 


Player’s  Guide 


Tony  Banas 


llios  Partners 


Banas  has  been  named  CTO  at  the  Chicago-based  capital  markets  intelligence  company.  He  formerly  imple¬ 
mented  IT  initiatives  at  a  customer-care  consultancy  in  Chicago  and  is  expected  to  use  his  startup  and  IT 
experience  to  direct  his  new  company’s  IT  strategy  and  systems. 


Gary  Bakker 


NuEdge  Systems 


This  Milwaukee-based  provider  of  marketing  automation  systems  has  its  first-ever  CTO  in  Bakker.  He  directs 
the  company's  product  development  and  technology  strategy. 


Cynthia  B.  Hamburger 


►  Dun  &  Bradstreet 


Formerly  a  partner  at  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  Hamburger  has  joined  as  senior  vice  president  and  CTO.  In 
this  role,  she  will  be  a  member  of  the  company’s  leadership  team  and  will  contribute  to  the  implementation  of  its 
Blueprint  for  Growth  strategy. 


Robert  Andrews  Sentire 

Andrews  has  been  promoted  from  webmaster  to  CTO  of  the  Renton,  Wash. -based  provider  of  Internet 
performance  optimization  services.  In  this  new  role,  he  will  provide  technology  vision  for  Sentire’s  patent- 
pending  services. 
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Is  your  IT  management  solution 
a  figment  of  someone's  imagination? 


second  and  the  server  isn't 


My  group  has 
never  before  written 
.  such  efficient  code. 


We  tried 
to  place  a  critical 
order  on  your  site, 
.  but  it  was  down.  _ 


•  • 


•  • 


Your  Largest 
Customer 


Your  IT  management  solution  isn't  an 
IT  management  solution  at  all  if  it  gets 
in  the  way  of  doing  business. 

Innovative  systems  design,  inc. 

brings  you  a  team  of  Sun 
Microsystems-certified  experts  that 
can  help  turn  your  organization's  IT 
fantasies  into  a  reality.  From  a  lead¬ 
ing  IT  solutions  organization  comes 


Systems  Design's  TotalEC  are 
providers  have  industry  expertise 
in  Sun  Microsystems  hardware  and 
software  solutions,  operating  systems, 
databases,  network  design  and 
e-commerce.  Our  team  will  help  you 
to  realize  maximum  efficiency  and 
performance  at  every  link  in  your 
ebusiness  chain. 


With  the  power  of  Sun  Microsystems 
and  the  expertise  of  Innovative 
Systems  Design  on  your  side,  you'll 
reduce  performance  costs  through 
infrastructure  consolidation  and 
ensure  that  you  never  miss 
receiving  a  critical  order.  Learn 
more  about  Innovative  System 
Designs  TotalECare  team  -  call 
1 -888-296-6655  or  visit  our  Web 


the  TotalECare  team,  Innovative 


site  at  www. totalecare.com. 
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an  innovative  approach 


Real  IT  solutions  that  work. 
888.296.6655  www.totalecare.com 
Boulder,  CO  Edison,  NJ 


iFORCE 

APPLICATION  PROVIDER 


Sun.  Sun  Microsystems  and  the  Sun  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks,  and  iForce  is  a  servicemark  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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Champlain  Punch 

By  Lee  Pender 


A  STAFFING  CRUNCH  and  Boston’s 
tight  real  estate  market  inspired  Putnam 
Investments  to  reach  out  to  northern  New 
England  with  an  offer:  The  mutual  fund 
company  would  allow  new  employees  to 
work  from  home  at  entry-level  jobs,  out¬ 
fitting  their  homes  with  ISDN  lines  and 
high-speed  workstations.  Putnam  received 
1,700  resumes  in  four  weeks,  most  from 
ex-industry  types  who  had  escaped  the 
Boston  rat  race  to  live  in  Vermont  but  who 
couldn’t  pass  all  their  time  teaching  skiing 
and  cozying  up  to  roaring  fires.  In  fact,  says 
Ken  Daly,  managing  director  of  general 
services  at  Putnam,  many  applicants  had  a 
master’s  degree  and  10  years  of  industry 
experience.  Still  they  needed  to  learn 
Putnam’s  processes. 

Putnam  employs  people  who  deal  with 
big  money  and  big  corporations  every  day. 
But  for  this  project,  it  thought  small. 
Putnam  has  been  training  employees  for 
more  than  a  year  now  through  Champlain 
College,  a  Burlington,  Vt.,  school  that 


nestles  1,450  students  into 
placid  surroundings  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  college  offered  its 
first  online  degree  in  1993 
and  has  made  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  merging  academia 
with  the  Internet.  It  now 
designs  and  administers  cor¬ 
porate  training  programs,  from 
live  classes  at  the  school  to  Internet- 
based  offerings.  “This  place  is  small  and 
nimble — it  doesn’t  suffer  from  some  of  the 
accretions  and  inertia  that  other  academic 
institutions  do,”  says  David  Herren,  direc¬ 
tor  of  online  media  development  at 
Champlain  College  since  December  2000. 

Why  choose  the  college  over  known 
training  consultants?  Not  only  was  the 
price  right,  but  the  programs  were  “just 
incredible,”  says  Daly.  Champlain  designed 
the  Web  interface  for  training  in  areas  such 
as  buying  annuities,  settling  wills  and  trans¬ 
ferring  money  into  trusts,  based  on 


Putnam’s  specifications. 

Ten  percent  of  Putnam’s  6,000  employ¬ 
ees  work  from  home,  and  the  rate  of  attri¬ 
tion  among  home-based  employees  is  very 
low,  Daly  says.  And,  as  Herren  says, 
Champlain  College  is  not  likely  to  suffer 
the  business  fluctuations  of  some  hotshot 
consultancies.  Founded  in  1878,  the  school 
should  be  around  a  while  longer.  “Web 
development  firms  are  dropping  off  the 
map,”  he  says.  “We’re  not  just  going  to 
evaporate.” 


Art  and  Technology 


JUST  BECAUSE  you  look  at  a  com¬ 
puter  every  day  doesn’t  mean  you 
can’t  find  a  new  way  to  see  it. 

In  an  exhibit  titled  "Cyber  Arte: 
Where  Tradition  Meets  Technology,” 
the  Museum  of  International  Folk  Art 
in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  allows  you  to  do 
just  that.  Cyber  Arte  focuses  on  four 
women  who  have  taken  their  heritage 
and  their  knowledge  of  traditional  folk 
art  and  expanded  on  it  with  21st  cen¬ 
tury  technology:  Teresa  Archuleta- 
Sagel  used  digital  tapestries  to  simu¬ 
late  a  loom;  Elena  Baca  combines  a 
photo  process  with  computer  technol¬ 


ogy  to  make  traditional  images 
inspired  by  her  nuevomexicana  roots; 
Marion  Martinez  incorporates  recy¬ 
cled  computer  parts  to  create  mixed 
media  sculptures  in  3-D  that  recast 
cultural  icons;  and  Alma  Lopez  has 
brought  controversy  and  attention  to 
the  exhibit  with  her  computer-edited 
photo  collage  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a 
flowered  bikini  and  wearing  an  Aztec 
warrior  goddess  cloak.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  exhibit,  which  runs 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  check  out 
www.moifa.org  or  call  505  476-1200. 

-Stephanie  Viscasillas 
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THE  BOOK  OF  @  BUSINESS 


OPERATING  SYSTEMS: 

IF  YOU  CAN’T  DECIDE,  THEN  DON’T. 


MAKING  DECISIONS  is  never  easy. 
In  fact,  sometimes  it’s  downright  confusing. 
Take  operating  systems.  Nowadays  everyone  is 
talking  about  the  beauty  of  open  standards 
platforms  like  Linux?  But  you’re  not  ready  to 
abandon  the  proven  mission-critical  reliability 
of  UNIX?  It’s  a  real  dilemma.  You  want  all  the 
familiar  assurance  of  UNIX  now,  but  you  may 
want  to  try  some  Linux  apps  later. 

Good  news.  Introducing  IBM  AIX®  5L,  the 
new  release  of  IBM’s  industry-leading  UNIX. 


Just  as  ever,  AIX  is  a  proven  infrastructure 
powerhouse,  running  on  the  world’s  fastest 
UNIX  Web  server,  the  IBM  @  server  pSeries.1 
With  the  arrival  of  AIX  5L,  the  AIX  family 
now  runs  Linux-based  applications  —  so 
applications  that  run  on  Linux  also  run  on 
AIX  5L.  And  interoperate  smoothly  across 
mixed  environments.  The  best  of  both  worlds. 

To  find  out  how  to  bring  the  flexibility  and 
reliability  of  AIX  5L  to  your  infrastructure,  visit 
ibm.com/AIX5L 


—  »  _® 


(@b  usiness  infrastructure 


*  LEGAL  NOTE:  'Based  on  SPECweb99  benchmark  results  for  pSeries  680,  current  as  of  04/20/01.  See  www.spec.org  for  details.  IBM,  the  e-business  logo.  AIX  and  pSeries  are  trademarks 
or  registered  trademarks  of  IBM.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Open  Group.  ©2001  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Total  Leadership 


Who  Am  I? 

If  you  want  to  lead  effectively,  you’d  better 
understand  your  own  management  style 

BY  PATRICIA  WALLINGTON 

AS  A  MANAGER,  do  you  consider  yourself  whole-brained,  emotionally 
intelligent,  self-actualizing,  principle-centered  or  one-minute? 
Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  adjectives  out  there  to 
describe  your  management  style.  Do  you  know  your  style? 
You  should.  It  has  a  big  effect  on  what  you  do  and  how  you 
do  it.  It’s  important  to  be  able  to  see  yourself  as  others  see 
you — objectively,  without  all  the  filters  at  work. 

Early  in  my  career  I  worked  for  a  boss  who  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  where  people  sit  in  a  meeting  could  determine 
the  outcome.  Sit  directly  across  from  the  key  person  so  that 
you  can  look  her  in  the  eye;  position  yourself  to  block  the 
view  of  your  opponents;  and  so  on.  He  had  us  all  so 
focused  on  where  to  sit  that  when  I  found  myself  in  the 
“wrong”  seat  at  a  crucial  meeting,  I  blew  it.  Now,  maybe 
the  outcome  had  more  to  do  with  my  approach  than 
with  where  I  was  sitting,  but  that  was  the  beginning  of  my 
fascination  with  the  many  theories  of  management. 
Throughout  the  years,  from  Abraham  Maslow  to  Stephen 
Covey,  I  have  learned  a  lot  about  myself  by  understanding 
the  best  of  the  management  style  analyses. 


Elements  of  Style 

What  is  this  thing  we  call  a  management  style?  Simply  stated, 
it  is  a  set  of  preferred  behaviors.  It  reflects  how  you  think 
and  how  you  see  things.  Though  they  may  have  different  and 
creative  labels,  most  styles  are  described  around  some  com¬ 
mon  dimensions:  how  you  make  decisions  (participative  or 
controlling),  give  direction  (broad  objectives  or  detailed  pre¬ 
scription),  influence  people  (persuade,  facilitate  or  demand) 
and  deal  with  conflict  (avoid,  cause  or  engage),  as  well  as  your 
orientation  to  change  (visionary  or  status  quo),  orientation 
to  results  (action  or  analysis)  and  interpersonal  skills  (mature 
or  immature).  It  is  not  my  intent  to  catalog  them  all — it  can  be 
overwhelming  if  you  delve  into  too  many  simultaneously.  At 
one  point  I  had  so  many  theories  I  couldn’t  figure  out  who  I 
was  or  who  I  wanted  to  become! 

What  can  you  gain  by  understanding  your  own  management 
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rruftlTlON  OF  QUEEf  "ON TRIVED  THE  FIRST  HIVE  WITH  MQVAB*  r  IBS.  THEREBY  ENAS 

>NE  INSTANT  ANNlHf  *w  Of  A N  ENTIRE  YEAR  TH»«  '  VERY  IMPERFECT.  R 

TRIED  IN  AMERICA  V  T,  CHESHIRE.  Dfc  LA' 

101  ,Crt  '*rrm  WOULD  BE  SPARED 

AOH.Y,  AND  ADAPTED  THEM  TO  THEIR  P 
YEARS,  THE  METHT 
ON  OF  THE  MOST  IN 
VTTHOUT  GIVING  AN 
WEALTH.  HE  RESTRI 


'  ’BER.  THE  MASTER  AND  Cl-ASSfC  OF  CONTEMPORARY  APIARIAN  SCIENCE  HUBER 
LOOMING  PASSIONATELY  ABSORBED  IN  THESE  RESEARCHES.  EVENTUALLY.  WO 
SUFFERING  AND  HA  ‘AN  TRIUMPH  THERE  IS  NOTHING  MORE  TOUCHING.  NO 
EYES  AND  HANDS  (.  "  OTHER  WHO  HAD  THE  REA’  '  TTHLY  VISION.  WHEf 

-RED  DOUBLE  THE  V  "*  »RF  ~  KINGS.  TO  RENEW 

1G  OUR  DESIRE  AND  ENUMERATE  ALL  Tl-fc 

i  WRITTEN  IN  1 789. 1..  w.  *.  _S  BONNET  THE  SEC 

XJGH  A  FEW  M ISTAKES  MAY  BE  FOUND  .i  INCOMPLETE  TRUTf 

TE  »S  NOT  A  SINGLE  ONE  OF  HIS  PRINCIPAL  ^.rvwwuNfS  THAT  HAS  BEEN  OiSf 
OWED  THESE  REVELATIONS.  BUT  SOON  A  GERMAN  CLERGYMAN.  DZ<£RZ' 
EPER  HENCEfORTH  TO  TAKE  HIS  SHARE  OF  THE  HARVEST  OF  HONEY,  WTT>‘ 

:LY  IMPROVEMENT  A  the  HANDS  OF  LANGS  TROTH,  WHO  INVENTED  TV 
EOOON.  HOWARD,  E  *  r>OED  STia  FURTHER  AND  PRECIOUS  IMP~ 

ASHIONING  THE  WA  '"•&  ICTING  THE  CELLS  WW*0'  COSTS  THEM  M 

4AJOR  DE  HRUSCHK  1  ENABLES  THE 


•  fjOED  still  further  and  precious  imp®- 

ten  wwrm  rr** m  WOULD  BE  SPARED  ASHIONING  THE  WA  ’  "'TPf  »CT|NG  THE  CELLS*  COSTS  THEM  MUCH  JEST  PART  OF  THEIR 

ADil.Y,  AND  ADAPTED  THEM  TO  THEIR  P  4AJOR  DE  HRUSCHH  » ENABLES  THE  HOl^l  LAWN  BY  CEWTWFUC 

YEARS,  THE  METHT  VES  WERE  TREBIEO.  lOOUCTfVE  APIARIES 

ON  OF  THE  MOST  IN  . TRULY  BECAME  THE  HE  BEES.  AfcTHOUGl 

VITHOUT  GIVING  AN  THE  DfcSHNY  ONCE  ^  BY  THE  SEASONS  HE  HAS  SUBS!  VALE  HE  REPAIRS  7* 

WEALTH.  HE  RESTRI  . . , .  ncouu*i  ■ .  OF  THE  QUEEN.  DE  ,.V£S  HER  AND  INSTALLS  ANOTHER  IN  r  ..  AFTER  DEXTEROUf 

ODENED  AT  THf;  MB  «*  I NCONCElVABtf  fITTEFT/ENTION  * . .  E  THINKS  FIT.  HE  Wl  .-'EACEFUU.Y  VIOLATE  THE  SECRET  Of  THE  J  CHAMBERS  AND  T* 

.  •  Oi  THE  PALACE.  HE  Wit 4.  RVfc  G, .  IIS  IN  SUCCESSION  -cES  OF  THE  FRUiT  OF  THEIR  LABOR.  WITHOu  -  IARMING  THEM.  WT  -fOUT  THEIR  BECO*/H40 1  'ISCOURAGED  OR  E\  POVERlSHED  HE  PR 

AND  GRANARIES  OF  THEIR  DWELLINGS  TO  THE  HARVEST  OF  FLOWERS  THA  THE  SPRING  IS  SPREADING  OVER  THE  DiP  OF  THfc  HILLS  HE  CGMPaS  THEM  TO  REDUCE  THE  YTRAVAGANT  NUMB  Jf  LOVERS  WHO  AW- 
,.  PRINCESSES.  IN  A  WORD  HE  DOES  WITH  THEM  WHAT  HE  WILL  HE  OBTAINS  WHAT  HE  WILL.  PROVIDED  ALWAYS  THAT  WHAT  HE  SEEKS  BE  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THBB  LAWi  NO  THEIR  VIRTUES;  M  BEYOND  ALL  THE 
c  GOD  ’WHO  HAS  TAKEN  POSSESSION  Of  THEM,  WHO  IS  TOO  VAST  TO  BE  SEEN  AND  TOO  ALIEN  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD,  THEIR  EYES  SEE  FURTHER  THAN  THE  EYES  THE  BiBUGGRAPF  *  THE  BEE  (WE  WILL  BEGIN  WITH  THE  BC 
THEM  AS  SOON  AS  WF  CAN  AND  GO  TO  THE.  SOURCE  OF  THE  BOOKS)  IS  VERY  EXTENSIVE  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  THIS  STRANGE  UTTlE  CREATURE,  THAT  LIVED  IN  A  SOGiFTy  UNDE-  MPUCATED  LAWS  AND  EXECUTED  PRC 
.RKNFSS,  ATTRACTED  -  "r-  OF  MEN  ARISTOTLE.  CATO.  VARRO  PLINY.  COLUMELLA  RALLADIUS  '  '•■»£  BEES,  TO  SAY  NOTHING  OF  AP.ISTOMACV  O  CICERO.  WATCHED  THEM  FOB  FlH 

7USCUS.  WHOSE  WF  ->ST.  BUT  THESE  DEALT  RATHER  WITH  THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  BEE:  t  CAN  GATHER  THEREFROM— WHICH  INT  -WE  MAY  FIND  CONDENSED  IN  T 

S  "GEORGICS."  THE  h*.  i!NS  IN  THE  SEVEN!  fH  CENTURY,  WITH  V  THE  GREAT  DUTCH  SAVANT  SWAM'  R.  TO  ADD  THIS  DETAIL.  BUT  L* 

.1ER0AM  A  FLEMISH  NATURALIST  NAMr^^.  3  ARRIVED  AT  CERTA  IPORTANT  TRUTHS.  S«  ERF41TY  OF  THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  P  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  BUT  HE  HAD 

1ERDAM  FOUNDED  THE  TRUE  METHODS  OF  SCIENT  if  ,C  INVESTIGATION;  H  VENTED  THE  MICROS*  CHONS  TO  WARD  OFF  DECAY,  WA  >.  AND  8Y  THE  DISCOVERY  C 

*  DEFINITELY  Fl/ID  THfc  SEX  OF  THE  QUEEN  HITHERTO  LOOKED  UPON  A  CfNG  AND  THREW  TH  .'HEME  OF  THE  HIVE  INTO  MOST  U  ’ON  MATERNITY  FINALLY  H 

•AVIfJGS  SO  PERFECT  1  HAT  TO  THIS  DAY  THEY  SERVE  TO  ILLUSTRATE  l  '  BOOKS  ON  APiCULT  TURBULENT,  RESRESS  AMSTERC  «ET  ZOETE  BUtTEN  LEVE 

‘ *D  died.  WORN  OUT  WITH  WORK  AT  THE  AGE  OF  FORTY-THREE  H  *OTE  IN  A  PIOUS.  FOR.  AUTIFUL .  SIMPLE  OUTBURSTS  OF  /  'AY.  ASCRIBED  ALL  TH' 

W,S  OBSERVATIONS  AND  STUDIES  IN  HIS  GREAT  WOR  'BEL  DER  NATUURE."  V*  ,R  BOERHAVE.  A  CEIsfaiRY  LATER.  C  £  DUTCH  INTO  LATIN 

AUMUft,  WHO,  PURSUING  SIMILAR  ME  >,  MADE  A  VAST  NUMBEr.  .o  EXPERIMENTS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  DEVOTED  TO  THE  BEf 

S  10  SERVE  FOR  A  Hit  CTS.'  OInIE  MAY  READ  IT  WITH  PROF  AY.  AND  WITHOUT  FATIGUE.  IT  IS  CLEAR,  DIRECT.  AND  SINCERE.  AND  POS  i*fw.  mh«D  CHARM  Of  ITS  OWN* 


*=  THE  BEE  fWE  WILL  BEGIN  WITH  THE  BC 
MPUCATED  LAWS  AND  EXECUTED  PRC 
0  CICERO.  WATCHED  THEM  FOR  FfF7 


1ERDAM  FOUNDED  THE  TRUE  METHODS  OF  SCIENIir  ,C  INVESTIGATION.  H 
’  DEFINITELY  FIXED  THE  SEX  OF  THE  QUEEN  HITHERTO  LOOKED  UPON  A 
'AV1NGS  SO  PERFECT  THAT  TO  THIS  DAY  THEY  SERVE  TO  ILLUSTRATE  I 
‘NO  DIED.  WORN  OUT  WITH  WORK  AT  THE  AGE  OF  FORTY-THREE  H 
w«A  OBSERVATIONS  AND  STUDIES  IN  HIS  GREAT  WOR 
AUMUR,  WHO,  PURSUING  SIMILAR  ME 
IS  10  !>fcRVC-  FOR  A  Hit,  CTS."  ONE  MAY  READ  IT  WITH  PROF 


UJCTION  Of  ANCIENT  E»  .IMSELF  WAS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  SEVEhmv  .*EW  ONES;  HE  PARTIALLY  UNDERSTOOD  THE  FORMATIONS  OF  SWARMS  , 

UlT  TRUTHS.  AND  PAVED  THfc  WAY  FOR  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  MORE.  HE  FULLY  APPRECIATED  THE  MARVELOUS  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  HIVE:  AND  WHAT  HE  SAK 

•  THE  GLASS  HIVES.  WHICH.  HAVING  SINCE  BEEN  PERFECTED.  ENABLE  US  TO  FOLLOW  THE  ENTIRE  PRIVATE  UFE  OF  THESE  FIERCE  INS'*' - -  - - 

’TENSIVE.  ONE  SHOULD  MENTION  ALSO  THE  SOMEWHAT  SUBSEQUENT  WORKS  ANC  *  ^STlGATfONS  OF  CHARLES  BONNET  AND  S'* 

''ANQOIS  HUBER.  THE  MASTER  AND  CLASSIC  OF  ON  TEMPORARY  APIARIAN  3C  -  '°FR  WAS  BORN  IN  GENEVA  IN  ' .  ^u.  _ _ 


•  *»D  SOON  BECOMING  PASSIONATELY  AP‘" '  -u3Cu  IN  THESE  RESEARCHES.  EV  “  ‘  ~r'^i '  \Zc  OF  Al 

—  .rr we  wnu....-  THERE  IS  NOTHING  ‘MV’ry"'  ARABLE.  TF 

O  HAD  THE  REAL  EX  WE  ARE  ASSURI 

WURE  ENWRAPS  A  ,OF  OUND  SECRET 

- -  *^f*  . .  OR  THE  TRUTH  I  Wl  -1ARIAN  SCIENCE  O 

,  ^ )  VOLUME  WAS  WRITTEN  IN  178V. ,  :ORM  OF  LETTERS  T  AD  NOT  APPEARING 

DIPPED.  AND  THOUGH  A  FEW  MISTAKES  tv,  BE  FOUND  THERE!!  ,  THOUGH  SINCE  HIS 

.'IG  OF  QUEENS.  ETC  ,  THERE  IS  NOT  A  SINGI£  ONc  OF  HIS  PRINCIPAL  6  .  ^  i  nMi  hho  ^*.  SPROVED.  OR  DISC0\ 

YEARS  OF  SILENCE  FOLLOWED  THESE  REVELATIONS;  BUT  SOON  A  GEF  .  CLERGYMAN.  DZ1ERZG.  DISCOVERED  PARTH 
fcBY  ENABLING  THE  BEE-KEEPER  HENCEFORTH  TO  TAKE  HiS  SHARE  OF  TH  HARVEST  OF  HONEY.  WITHOUT  BONG  FORCED  TC 


RFECT,  RECEIVED  W"  'MOVEMENT  AT  THE  HANDS  OF  LANGSTF.OTH,  WHO  INVENTED  THE  MOVABLE  FRAME  PROP 

SHIRE.  DE  LAYENS.  C  W  wOw&Rn  FT r.  ADDED  STILL  FURTHER  AND  PRECIOUS  IMPROVEMENT  THEN  IT  OGCl 

‘LD  8E  SPARED  THE  LAP*.. .  ..  WD  CONSTRUCTING  THE  CELLS  WHICH  COSTS  THEM  MUCH  HONEY  A. 

1  TO  THEIR  REQUIREMENTS.  MAJOR  Dfc  Wioov. .  TENTED  THE  HONEY-EXTRACTOR,  WHICH  ENA8LES  THE  HONEY  TO  BE  Wt 

’JCULTURE  UNDERWENT  A  RADICAL  CHANGE.  THE  CAPACITY  AND  FRUFTFULN**"'  "c  THE  HIVES  WERE  TREBLED.  GREAT  AN 
TRtOUS  CITIES.  ANO  TO  THE  ODIOUS  SELECTION  OF  THE  LEAST  FIT  WHICH  KT  MAN  TRULY  BECAME  THE  MASTEI 

•TECfciVING  OBEDIENCE  BUT  NOT  RECOGNinON.  FOR  THE  DESTINY  ON  Y  THE  SEASONS  HE  HAS  SUBSTITU 

'  AUGMENTS  T>IE  BIRTHS.  REGULATES  THE  FECUNDITY  OF  THE  Q1  ES  HER  ANO  INSTALLS  ANOTHER  IN 

A«v,  inCONCBVABLE  INTERVENTION.  WHEN  HE  THINK  EACEFULLY  VIOLATE  THE  SECRET  O 

~  FRUfT  OF  THEIR  LABOR,  WITHOUT  HA  ITHOUT  THEIR  BECOMING  DISCOUR 

TVEST  OF  FLOWERS  THA  IS  SPREADING  OVER  THE  DIP  OF  THE  :'LS  THEM  TO  REDUC  '-‘E  EXTRAVA 

VILL.  HE  OBTAINS  WHAT  . .  .JVlDED  AI.WAYS  THAT  WHAT  HE  SEEKS  MCE  WITH  THEIR  LA'  ^-»CIR 

'  TO  BC  SEEN  AND  TOO  ALIEN  TO  HANDLING  OF  QUEENS,  ETC..  THERE  IS  NC  OF  HIS  PRINCIPAL  S 

"D  AT  ITS  VERY  FOUNDATION.  SOf/6  YEARS  OF  SILENCE  FOLLOWED  THESI  JUT  SOON  A  GERMAN 

•TH  MOVABLE  COMBS.  THEREBY  ENABLING  THE  BEE-KEEPER  HfcNCEFOF  >HARE  OF  THE  HARV 

HIVE  STILL  VERY  IMPERFECT.  RECEIVED  MASTERLY  IMPROVEMENT  >F  LANGSTROTH.  Wf 

'  nADAMT,  CHESHIRE,  DE  LAYENS,  CO'4'  *  EDDON,  HOWARD,  E  .  FURTHER  AND  PR£ 

"  -  —  '  -  •  ,SHION»NG  THE  WA>  'TING  THE  CELLS,  Y 

AJOR  DE  HRUSCHK/  IONEY-EXTRACTOR. 


—  of  AM  INTELLIGENT  AND  FAfTHl-o*. 
vf/iRABLE.  THAN  THE  STORY  OF  THIS  PATIENi  *. 

WE  ARE  ASSURED,  HAD  NEVER  WITH  HIS  OWN  EYEw 
-OF OUND  SECRETS  OF  THE  GENIUS  THAT  HAD  MADE  TV. 

-IARIAN  SCIENCE  OWES  TO  HUBER;  TO  STATE  WHAT  IT  DO 
NO  NOT  APPEARING  TILL  TWENTY  YEARS  LATER.  HAVE  REMA. 

.  THOUGH  SINCE  HIS  T»*  *3LE  ADDITIONS  HAVE  » 

SPROVED.  OR  DJSCOV  ID  IN  OUR  ACTUAi.  EXt 

DISCOVERED  PARTH  •£  VIRGINAL  PaRTURThun  OP  Ut 

)T  BEING  FORCEO  TC  -OLONIES  AND  IN  ONE  INSTA-NT  / 


CH  HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  IN  AM 


B(  TO  ADD  THIS  DETAIL.  BUT  V 
OF  BOTH  SEXES,  BUT  HE  HAD 
V.  AND  3Y  THE  DISCOVERY  C 
’ON  MATERN.Tf  FINALLY  H 
»£T  ZOETE  BUITEN  LEVE 
'AY,  ASCRIBED  ALL  TH' 

£  DUTCH  INTO  LATIN 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  BEf 
Wfw.  ;*h»D  CHAPM  OF  ITS  OWN* 

ABLISHMENT  OF  QUEENS:  IN  A 
iEVER  BEEf  i  BETTER  SAID  IT  I? 

NG  SUNSHINE.  RECEIVES  ITS 
YAL  EGG);  BUT  I  WILL  KEEP  ’ 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  REAUM1  »R  INTERESTED  HIM; 
oeVOTED  HIS  P*-  ■  UFE  TO  THE  STUD’ 

4LY  WITH  IMMATERlf 
VOPWITHSTANOING 
JS  THAT  (40  CONOR 
5  "NEW  OBSERVATfC 
«  INTO  WHICH  EVE! 

3HY  ANO  PRACTICAL  CULTURE  Of  SEES 
-  ~CHE0,  AND  INDEED  AT  ITS  VERY  fOUNTV 
.■nJ  CONTRIVED  THE  FIRST  HIVE  WITH  MOVABLE  CC 
-iATE  THE  WOf»K  OF  AN  ENTIRE  YEAR.  THIS  HfVE.  STILL 
CA  WITH  EXTRAORDINARY  SUCCESS.  ROOT.  0U«4BY.  DA 


IAT  IF  BEES  WERE  SUPPLIED  W  H  COMBS  THAT  HAD  AN  ARTIFICIAL  WAXEN  FOUNDATION 


WHICH  COSTS  THEM  MUCH  HONEY  A.  THEIR  TIME:  HE  FOUND  THAT  THE  BEES  ACCEPTED  THEE 

WHICH  ENA8LES  THE  HONEY  TO  BE  Wl  JFUGAL  FORCE  WITHOUT  BREAKING  THE  COMBS.  ETC  AN 

THE  HIVES  WERE  TREBLED.  GREAT  AN,.  lAPIES  AROSE  ON  EVERY  SIDE.  AN  END  WAS  PUT  TO  THE 

HT  MAN  TRULY  BECAME  THE  MASTER  Ot  ALTHOUGH  FURTIVELY  AND  WITHOUT  THEIR  KNOWLEDGE:  OIR 

Y  THE  SEASONS  HE  HAS  SUBSTITUTED  HIS  WILL.  HE  REPAIRS  THE  INJUSTICE  OF  THE  YEAR.  « ** 

LS  HER  ANO  INSTALLS  ANOTHER  IN  HER  PLACE,  AFTER  OEXTEROUSLY  OBTAINING  THE  RELIT 
EACEFULLY  VIOLATE  THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SACRED  CHAMBERS.  ANO  THE  ELABORATE,  TOR 
ITHOUT  THEIR  BECOMING  DISCOURAGED  OR  EVEN  IMPOVERISHED.  HE  PROPORTIONS  THf 
:LS  THEM  TO  REDUC  ”-*E  EXTRAVAGANT  NUMBER  OF  LOVERS  V4Hr  ^WAfT  THE  BIRTH  OF 
NOE  WITH  THEIR  LA'  ^ciR  VIRTUES:  FOR  BEYOND  A* 1  '  iSIRES  OF  THIS  STR. 

Of  HIS  PRINCIPAL  S  - OVERED  IN  ERROR;  / 

IUT  SOON  A  GERM  A;  TOGENESlS.  I  E.  TH! 

>HARE  OF  THE  HARV  fROY  THE  BEST  COL 

*F  LANGSTROTH.  Wf  >  CALLED.  WHICH  H, 

.  FURTHER  AND  PRE  :HRING  THAI  IF  BEE 

'TING  THE  CatS,  W  T  PART  OF  THEIR  T? 

IONEY-EXTRACTOR.  BY  CENTRIFUGAL  R 


DMSS  MOST  READit 
IUS.  IN  A  FEW  YEARi 
?L£SS  DESTRUCTlO 
NG  ALL  THINGS  WIT 
3UCS.  AND  EQUAU 
JPLE  WHO  WOU  LD  B 
.ACE  HE  WILL  FIVE 
ARIES  OF  THEIR  DW 
A  WORD  HE  DOES  W 
POSSESSION  OF  THEM  ^  .o 
MCE  THEY  STAND  UNTOUCHED 
XJSEUS,  ANO  CONTRIVED  THE  ! 

JNIHILATE  THE  WORK  OF  AN  E? 

WITH  EXTRAORDINARY  SUCC 
’HAT  HAD  AN  ARTIFICIAL  W 

rrr-i  rueef  —  * 


Inxight  Summarizer ' 

summarizes  documents 

at  39,000  words 

I  per  second 

Why  our  summaries  are  worth  more  than  a  thousand  words.  In  fact,  we  think  they’re 
priceless.  Because  the  only  way  to  leverage  vast  amounts  of  online  information  is  to  make  it 
accessible.  And  with  Inxight  Summarizer,  web  visitors  will  be  able  to  scan  volumes  of 
documents  significantly  faster  than  reading  full  text.  Document  summaries  automatically 
appear  in  pop-up  windows  in  less  than  a  second.  It's  a  powerful  application  that 
provides  a  quick  and  easy  solution  to  information  overload.  Find  out  more  about  Summarizer 
by  calling  our  toll-free  number  at  1-866-345-INFO.  Or  visit  air  website  to  learn  more  about 
Inxight’s  comprehensive  and  integrated  suite  of  web  building  and  content  optimization 
solutions.  Inxight  Summarizer.  After  all,  every  visit  deserves  a  happy  ending. 
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Computers  Headlines 
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1.  PlayStation  3  ifctail$  emerge 

MSNBC  J  jn  23.  OS 33  AM  EST 

If 

Too! 

8«**M«Wirt  Ja»Z3. 07:12  AM  EST 
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NuimUWk  Jaw  23, 07:11  AM  EST _ _  _ 

1 4.  C-StefS  ggM^S-BC£6..^tea.1 

MSNBC  J*o  23.  0531  AM  EST 

|5.  Fust  LiQhlninq  -  New  Thunder  Hitachi  C'at*  S  • 


Laypphg?  Ney  Wid-Rngg  SlQjgae  System 

Buontrr  Wit«  J  J«  23.  07  1 1  AM  EST 

i.  Suaay^j^JSM: 
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Executive  Summary 


J*r>.  23-IRV1NE.  CjM».-lnte«it  Cc«e 
b*1  J  quarter  of  il i  Mitt  on  tf>*  tutur* 

«t  »mmij»i<rtoiH  M«n4«y  by  Mlimg 
rt»  po*v*>-rnjn#g«rr>«nt  chip  bu»r>ta  leM 
f  fircbiM  $«ntlcendu«t»r  of  Unn  far  K 
S336  million  In  c*th. 

1  Th«  silt,  wtiiah  will  r«duc*  lnteo>r< 
w»A  fore*  by  MO.  to  2.650.  thouM 
oi««(  by*>«  *n4  *f«>«  gutter.  «h* 

eemyjrty  t»ii 


J  jn  23.  Souro* 

0320  AM  KnigM  Rl44*o*T rlbun* 

386  mo><»  Bufin«M  N*u 


Inxight  Summarizer  combines  the  best  technologies  in  high-speed 
linguistic  and  statistical  analysis  to  identify  key  sentences  in  a 
document.  This  advanced  extraction  product  can  summarize  a  typical 
document  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  optimizing  online  searches  by 
eliminating  the  time-consuming  need  to  read  through  entire  documents. 


Total  Leadership 


style?  Just  undertaking  an  assessment  can  give  you  some  new 
insights.  Seeing  our  impact  on  others  helps  to  uncover  the  blind 
spots  most  of  us  have.  As  Covey,  well-known  author  of  The 
7  Habits  of  Highly  Effective  People  (Fireside,  1990),  says, 
“Until  we  know  ourselves  we  cannot  know  others.  Thus  we 
project  our  intentions  on  others  and  call  it  objective.”  You  get 
the  “Aha!”  effect  when  previous  happenings  are  suddenly  illu- 

Don’t  lock  yourself  into  any  one  theory; 
instead,  develop  your  own  unique  style. 

minated  by  an  understanding  of  your  style.  Putting  this  under¬ 
standing  to  work  when  faced  with  challenges  gives  you  a  frame¬ 
work  to  help  you  choose  alternative  approaches,  behaviors  or 
actions.  You  can  change  or  modify  your  style  only  once  you 
understand  it.  But  remember:  There  is  no  one  best  style.  Each 
has  its  own  unique  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Extend  these  benefits  even  further,  which  is  very  helpful  in 
team  building,  by  understanding  the  management  styles  of 
others:  Meshing  the  strengths  of  complementary  styles  will 
lead  to  more  effective  collaboration.  For  example,  I  once  had 
two  managers  who  were  each  very  capable  in  their  own  right, 
but  when  they  worked  on  a  team  project  together,  they  were 
dynamite.  One  had  a  lot  of  vision  and  there  was  almost  noth¬ 
ing  he  was  afraid  to  tackle,  although  he  was  a  little  light  on 
details  and  a  little  rough  on  people.  The  other  was  detail 
action-oriented  and  very  sensitive  to  people’s  needs.  This  com¬ 
bination  led  to  some  of  the  most  effective  implementations  of 
that  organization. 

Can  you  have  more  than  one  style?  Of  course — the  more  the 
better!  Flexibility  is  a  definite  advantage  because  your  preferred 
style  is  not  the  only  variable  affecting  any  outcome.  The  situation 
is  another  factor,  as  are  the  needs  of  other  people.  The  ability 
to  alter  your  style  to  fit  will  be  a  distinct  advantage. 

I  once  observed  a  superb  consensus  manager  struggle  to  get 
his  staff  to  formulate  a  plan  for  one  of  their  high-priority  objec¬ 
tives.  The  staff  lacked  the  maturity  and  experience  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  and  desperately  wanted  the  manager  to  give  them 
more  direction.  Once  the  manager  set  aside  his  usual  consen¬ 
sus  building  style  and  moved  to  a  more  directive  style,  results 

followed.  So  it  is  important 
to  understand  the  situation 
and  the  maturity  of  your 
staff  and  assess  which  style 
would  be  most  likely  to 
facilitate  achieving  the 
desired  results. 


I  find  that  choosing  one  theory  that  works  best  for  me  is 
most  helpful.  Don’t  lock  yourself  into  any  one  theory; 
instead,  develop  your  own  unique  style.  Strive  to  balance 
the  need  for  vision,  action  and  people  skills.  Given  today’s 
roller-coaster  business  environment,  focusing  on  styles  appro¬ 
priate  to  change  will  be  helpful.  And  don’t  stop  assessing — 
continue  to  follow  the  new  ideas  in  this  field  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  them  into  your  personal  repertoire  as  appropri¬ 
ate.  The  wealth  of  material  and  the  richness  of  the 
thinking  can  keep  you  growing  for  a  long  time. 

A  Good  Example 

One  approach  I  was  introduced  to  several  years  ago 
has  been  so  enlightening  that  I  am  compelled  to  incor¬ 
porate  it  here.  It  comes  from  the  work  of  Dawna  Markova, 
author  of  several  books  on  learning  patterns.  In  its  purest  sense  it 
is  not  a  management  style  so  much  as  a  learning  style.  But  a 
big  component  of  management  is  continuous  learning,  for  your¬ 
self  and  others.  On  the  simplest  level,  this  theory  frames  three 
basic  styles  of  learning:  kinesthetic  (focused  on  action),  audi¬ 
tory  (focused  on  hearing)  and  visual  (focused  on  seeing).  You  can 
use  all  three  of  these  to  some  extent,  but  everybody  has  one 
that  dominates.  So,  you  can  describe  yourself  using  an  acronym 
made  up  of  the  letters  of  these  styles,  with  your  dominant  one 
first  and  descending  from  there:  KAV,  VAK,  AKV  and  so  on. 

To  see  the  usefulness  of  this  approach,  think  about  the  times 
when  you  are  managing  a  situation  and  trying  to  get  everyone 
moving  in  the  same  direction.  The  variability  in  approaches  can 
be  amazing.  I  had  one  manager  who  always  said,  “Draw  it  on 
the  board  for  us.”  Another  one  would  say,  “Tell  us  again.”  And 
the  biggest  groans  always  came  when  my  KAV  manager  would 
say,  “But  what  are  we  going  to  do?”  Once  you  understand  that 
everyone  takes  in  information  in  different  ways,  you  can  choose 
approaches  that  accommodate  all  styles.  At  the  very  least,  you 
will  understand  who  may  struggle  to  get  the  message  and  why. 
This  will  not  only  improve  your  effectiveness  as  a  manager  but 
will  also  lower  the  frustration  of  those  struggling  to  understand. 
All  of  this  will  lead  to  better  results. 

So  whatever  styles  you  choose,  I  wish  you  luck.  If  you  are  a 
V,  you  will  get  a  lot  from  this  column.  For  the  Ks  and  the  As, 
I  am  sorry  I  can  neither  tell  it  to  you  nor  act  it  out.  Maybe  some¬ 
time  in  the  future!  LUJ 


What  management  styles  do  you  find  useful?  Let 
leadership@cio.com.  Before  retiring  in  1999,  Patricia 
Wallington  was  corporate  vice  president  and  CIO  at  Xerox. 

In  1997,  Wallington,  now  president  of  CIO  Associates 
based  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  was  inducted  into  the  Women  in 
Science  and  Technology  Hall  of  Fame  and  named  by  CIO 
one  of  the  12  most  influential  IT  executives  of  the  decade. 


cio.com 

Visit  www.cio.com/printlinks  for 
a  list  of  Patricia  Wallington’s  favorite 
resources  on  management  styles. 
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SITESMITH  STANDS  BEHIND  BROOKS  BROTHERS' 

INTERNET  SITE  24X7. 


The  2000  holiday  season  was  make-or-break  time  for  e-tailers,  and  no  one 
was  more  aware  of  that  than  Brooks  Brothers.  The  decision  to  outsource  its 
site  operations  enabled  them  to  focus  on  growing  its  e-commerce  business, 
rather  than  on  building  and  managing  its  Internet  infrastructure. 

"SiteSmith  takes  complete  ownership  for  the  site  and  its  health,  stability, 
and  security.  We  can  turn  our  heads  and  focus  on  our  core  business,"  says 
Lillian  Posner,  Brooks  Brothers  director  of  e-commerce  operations. 

The  SiteSmith  Operations  Platform  is  a  comprehensive,  flexible  solution 
for  companies  like  Brooks  Brothers  who  demand  reliable  and  secure  managed 
hosting.  With  a  100%  uptime  guarantee,  fixed  monthly  pricing,  and  no 
start-up  fee,  our  solution  is  predictable  and  cost-effective. 

As  part  of  the  Metromedia  Fiber  Network  family,  we  provide  customers 
with  award-winning  products*  and  services,  access  to  a  superior  optical 
network,  virtually  unlimited  bandwidth,  and  Internet  connectivity  with 
co-location  services  worldwide.  To  learn  more  about  the  perfect  fit  SiteSmith 
gave  Brooks  Brothers  Internet  site  call  877-748  -30  02  (U.S.  toll  free).  Or  visit 
www.sitesmith.com/casestudy/brooksbrothers. 


*eWeek  Excellence  Award  2001  -  SiteSmith  Operations  Platform 


©2001  Metromedia  Fiber  Network,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Metromedia  Fiber  Network,  SiteSmith  Operations  Platform  and  AboveNet  are  trademarks  of  Metromedia  Fiber  Network,  Inc. 
All  other  marks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Nestle’s  Worldwide  Squeeze 

IT  standardization  and  the  Web  will  help  pare  $3  billion  from  the  international 
food  giant’s  cost  base  BY  MALCOLM  WHEATLEY 


WorldView  |  David  Dobrin 
The  Global  Seat  Scam  58 


GLOBAL  BUSINESSES  DON’T  COME  MUCH  BIGGER 


Edited  by  Contributing 
Editor  Malcolm 
Wheatley.  Send  your 
views  and  ideas  on 
global  business  to  him 
at  passport@cio.com. 


than  135-year-old  Nestle.  The  Switzerland-based 
company  ranked  as  the  world’s  largest  food  pro¬ 
ducer  even  before  its  proposed  acquisition  of 
Ralston  Purina,  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

In  some  70  countries  around  the  globe,  230,000 
people  and  just  under  500  factories  strive  to  bring 
8,000  products  to  the  world’s  tables — Nescafe 
instant  coffee,  of  course,  but  also  Perrier  bottled 
water,  breakfast  cereals  including  Cheerios,  KitKat 


bars,  Stouffer’s  prepared  meals,  Buitoni  pasta  and 
Maggi  cooking  sauces. 

From  his  office  at  the  company’s  headquarters 
in  Vevey,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  Nestle’s 
senior  vice  president  of  group  information  systems 
and  logistics,  Jean  Claude  Dispaux,  occupies  a 
place  at  the  cutting  edge  of  global  business.  It’s  a 
place  shaped  by  the  combination  of  Nestle’s  world¬ 
wide  scope  and  CEO  Peter  Brabeck-Letmathe’s 
commitment  to  an  “e-revolution”  to  boost  rev¬ 
enues  and  slash  $3  billion  from  the  cost  base. 
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You  see  two  building-to-building  connections. 
The  smart  choice  is  the  one  you  don't  see. 


Copper 


Fiber 


The  New  Wire 


Increase  bandwidth. 

Save  money.  Deploy  today. 

Introducing  The  New  Wire.  It's  the  wireless 
connection  with  capacity  up  to  420  Mbps,  and 
99.999%  availability.  Plus  no  lines  to  lease 
means  you  save  money.  Best  of  all,  you  can 
have  it  up  and  running  in  a  day. 


WESTERN 

Multiplex 


TM 


Gotowmux.com/newwire  or  call  1-888-810-2600 
to  find  out  why  the  best  wire  is  no  wire  at  all. 


PASsaaai 


Dispaux’s  role  calls  for  a  firm,  hands-on 
approach,  experiencing  for  himself  how 
Nestle’s  far-flung  operations  can  play  their 
part  in  consolidating  and  standardizing  the 
food  giant’s  business  processes  to  reach 
Brabeck-Letmathe’s  goal. 

While  reported  accounts  of  bloodletting 
at  the  top  suggest  that  some  executives 
were  slow  to  get  Brabeck-Letmathe’s  mes¬ 
sage,  the  new  regime  seems  to  have  been  a 
case  of  steady-as-you-go  for  Dispaux.  In 
the  job  for  almost  11  years,  he’s  fiercely 
proud  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  welding  Nestle’s  widely  scattered  forces 
into  a  coherent  whole. 

“Ten  years  ago,  we  had  every  spread¬ 
sheet  and  word  processing  program  you’d 
ever  heard  of — now  there’s  Microsoft 
Office,”  he  says.  “There  was  a  time  when 
you  couldn’t  send  an  e-mail  from  the  U.S. 
to  the  U.K.,  and  now  you  can  send  an  e- 
mail  from  anywhere  to  anywhere.”  When 
he  came  into  the  job,  he  adds,  an  informal 
audit  showed  that  Nestle  had  around  140 
different  financial  systems — now  it’s  down 
to  a  handful,  and  there  will  ultimately  be 
only  one,  SAP. 

Improved  technology  has  helped  in  the 
consolidation,  but  so  have  the  impact  of 


Russia  like  we  do  with  Spain.” 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  Nestle  runs  on 
the  SAP  R/3  enterprise  resource  planning 
system,  the  result  of  an  implementation 
begun  in  1991.  Smaller  subsidiaries  use  a 
set  of  PC-based  or  AS/400-based  systems, 
reflecting  the  needs  of  their  local  markets. 
That’s  the  case  in  Syria,  for  example, 
where  by  law  invoices  must  be  printed  in 
Arabic.  About  a  dozen  Far  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  rely  on  System  Software  Associates’ 
(SSA)  BPCS  ERP  platform.  The  reason:  In 
the  early  1990s,  SAP  either  had  no  pres¬ 
ence  in  these  countries  or  local  languages 
called  for  special  character  sets.  “SSA  had 
a  presence  and  also  had  the  required  char¬ 
acter  sets — so  we  said  we’ll  standardize  on 
SAP  when  it  had  these,  which  it  does 
today,”  Dispaux  explains. 

This  in  part  explains  the  deal  Dispaux 
inked  with  SAP  in  June  2000.  Worth  more 
than  200  million  euros  (about  US$195  mil¬ 
lion)  over  10  years,  “neither  we  nor  SAP 
are  aware  of  a  bigger  contract  for  packaged 
software,”  asserts  Dispaux.  The  contract’s 
terms  are  equally  sweeping.  “Paraphrasing 
it,  it’s  basically  everything  they  have,  for 
all  our  employees — licenses,  maintenance 
and  new  modules.  I  didn’t  want  to  nickel 


Nestle  intends  to  use  the  SAP  platform  as  a  tool  to 
shake  up  those  parts  of  the  business  still  attached 
to  the  sclerotic  ways  of  the  past. 


trade  liberalization  and  the  easing  of  Cold 
War  tensions.  “These  days,  my  con¬ 
stituency  is  much  more  homogenous  than 
it  was  10  years  ago,”  Dispaux  says.  “Then, 
there  were  countries  such  as  India  and 
Brazil  into  which  you  couldn’t  import 
AS/400s,  and  the  Eastern  bloc  was  pretty 
much  untouchable.  Now,  we  deal  with 


and  dime  it,  or  break  it  down  by  geogra¬ 
phies  or  functions.” 

Dispaux  and  other  senior  Nestle  execu¬ 
tives — especially  Brabeck-Letmathe — intend 
to  use  the  SAP  platform  as  a  tool  to  shake 
up  those  parts  of  the  business  still  attached 
to  the  sclerotic  ways  of  the  past.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  today’s  systems  and  those 


Fit  and  Trim 

The  Business:  Switzerland's  Nestle 
is  a  135-year-old  global  foodstuffs 
giant,  with  2000  revenues  of  81.4 
billion  Swiss  francs  (about  US$50.5 
billion). 

The  Challenge:  While  sales  have 
soared  in  recent  years,  profitability 
and  margin  growth  have  been  less 
than  sparkling. 

The  Solution:  A  fresh  focus  on  stan¬ 
dardized  business  processes  and 
Web-based  initiatives  with  a  goal  of 
$3  billion  in  cost  savings. 


of  tomorrow,  says  Dispaux,  is  that  today’s 
systems  were  essentially  laid  on  top  of 
whatever  business  processes  happened  to 
exist  in  the  country  in  question.  “This 
time,”  Dispaux  stresses,  “we  want  to  stan¬ 
dardize  the  rules  and  business  processes — 
and  then  implement  the  software.” 

A  tall  order,  but  one  made  easier  by  a 
top-level  commitment  to  e-commerce.  In 
the  United  States,  for  example,  Nestle  has 
launched  a  Web-based  ordering  system 
intended  to  eliminate  many  of  the  100,000 
phoned  or  faxed  orders  that  the  company 
receives  yearly  from  small  stores.  While 
Dispaux  acknowledges  that  the  system  isn’t 
wholly  applicable  on  a  global  basis — 
“there  are  still  some  countries  where  we 
replenish  [store’s  shelves]  directly  from  our 
van,  getting  paid  on  the  spot  with  what¬ 
ever  money  is  in  the  till” — he  sees  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  shouldn’t  serve  as  a  model  for 
most  countries.  In  this  respect,  he  believes, 
the  U.S.  market  is  simply  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  rather  than  fundamentally 
different  from  it. 

Nestle  is  also  a  founding  member  of  not 
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www.xo.com 


How  do  you  take  your  data 
services?  We  make  ours 
strong.  From  a  high  capacity 
fiber  optic  network  with 
self-healing  SONET  rings  to 
a  menu  of  VPN,  Private 
Networking,  Managed  Server, 
Collocation  and  Broadband 
Internet  Access,  we'll 
make  sure  your  business  is 
completely  wired. 


CALL  TO  GET  CONNECTED  1-866-869-9696 


VOICE,  DATA  AND  WEB  FOR  BUSINESS 
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one  but  two  e-marketplaces:  Transora, 
backed  by  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  and  CPGmarket.com,  a  European 
initiative  backed  by  Nestle  French  dairy 
foods  giant  Danone,  SAP,  Accenture  and 
German  detergent  and  beauty-care  maker 
Henkel.  As  opposed  to  putting  simple  price 
pressure  on  suppliers,  CPGmarket.com  is 
intended  to  actively  encourage  suppliers 
and  customers  to  strip  cost  out  of 
transactions  by  building  in  standardized 
features  such  as  electronic  payment  and 
logistics  services. 

Not  that  standardization  is  always  the 
answer,  everywhere;  sometimes  the  locals 
know  best,  observes  Dispaux.  “It’s  horri¬ 
bly  dangerous  to  observe  the  world  from 
an  office — you  can’t  rely  on  reports,”  he 
insists.  Because  of  this  philosophy,  he’s  an 
inveterate  traveler  and  takes  great  pleasure 
in  getting  close  to  local  markets.  Heads 
might  shake  in  puzzlement,  he  says,  when 
he  expresses  a  desire  to  the  local  manage¬ 
ment  to  travel  from  store  to  store  in  Hong 
Kong  in  a  salesman’s  van,  but  the  result¬ 
ing  insights  would  certainly  be  difficult  to 
obtain  any  other  way. 

A  while  ago,  he  explains,  he  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  a  milk  collection  point  in  the  north 
of  China  at  4  a.m.  on  a  particularly  freez¬ 
ing  morning.  “I  went  there  thinking  that  I 
knew  exactly  what  they  needed,  and  I 
came  away  knowing  that  the  standard 
European  solution  wouldn’t  work — not 
with  an  erratic  electricity  supply,  in  an 
environment  where  things  of  value  can 
‘disappear’  and  in  temperatures  where 
people  aren’t  going  to  want  to  take  their 
gloves  off  to  work  the  keyboard.  After 
such  an  experience,  when  you  see  a  request 
for  nonstandard  local  equipment,  you 
view  it  more  sympathetically.”  ■ 


Contributing  Editor  Malcolm  Wheatley  is  based 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Send  comments  and 
queries  to  passport@cio.com. 


Q  &  A  |  MARK  WHITE 

Microtransactions:  No  Quarter 


BUSINESS-TO-CONSUMER  E-COM- 
merce  has  had  a  rocky  couple  of 
years.  Not  surprisingly,  American 
consumers  and  investors  are  look¬ 
ing  askance  at  what’s  been  billed  as 
the  ultimate  B2C  business  model: 
so-called  microtransactions. 

The  idea  is  that  instead  of  car¬ 
rying  around  a  ton  of  loose  change 
to  pay  for  sodas  and  the  like,  pay 
for  them  electronically. 

Microtransactions  can  be  a 
successful  business  model.  Japan 
and  Germany  are  proving  the 
point.  In  fact,  they  are  leading  the 
world,  explains  Mark  White, 
managing  partner  at  the  London 
office  of  consultancy  Quidnunc. 

Q:  Why  have  microtransactions 
taken  off  in  Germany  and  in 
Japan,  but  not  yet  in  the  United  States? 

A:  American  attempts  to  develop  microtransactions  have  mostly  revolved  around  cre¬ 
ating  digital  cash  for  consumers  to  spend  over  the  Internet.  But  microtransactions  are 
most  useful  to  people  on  the  move — and  America’s  expensive  mobile  telephone  networks 
mean  that  compared  with  Europe  and  Japan  it  has  relatively  few  mobile  Internet  users. 
What’s  the  point  of  a  mobile  microtransaction  when  the  cost  of  the  call  is  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  transaction?  On  the  other  hand,  Japan’s  I-Mode  mobile  Internet  stan¬ 
dard  is  hugely  popular,  and — importantly — is  “always-on,”  which  means  consumers 
don’t  need  to  dial  up  the  network  each  time  they  want  to  buy  something. 

Q:  Always-on  mobile  telephony  isn’t  operational  in  Europe.  What  do  the  Germans  do? 
A:  They  use  smart  cards,  not  mobile  phones.  The  German  Geldkarte  is  a  microtransac¬ 
tion  debit  card  that  is  as  popular  in  Germany  as  I-Mode  is  in  Japan — there  are  something 
like  40  million  of  them  in  circulation.  Germans  use  them  for  things  like  purchasing 
soft  drinks  and  paying  for  parking  meters,  recharging  them  when  necessary  with  a 
maximum  of  400  deutsche  marks  (around  US$190)  at  a  loading  station. 

Q:  So  there’s  very  little  common  ground  between  the  German  and  Japanese 
approaches  then? 

A:  But  what  there  is,  is  revealing.  Success  seems  more  to  do  with  critical  mass  and  consensus. 
For  microtransactions  to  be  feasible,  you  need  a  convergence  of  three  things:  the  mobile 
devices  themselves,  a  country’s  financial  systems  and  institutions,  and  finally  the  external 
infrastructure  such  as  vending  machines  and  parking  meters.  -Malcolm  Wheatley 
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80  airborne  planes 


Split-second  decisions 


Little  margin  for  error. 


Get  Sprint  Global  Data  Solutions 


Make  it  simple 


For  performance,  reliability,  and  customer  support.  Sprint  can  help  reduce  your  worries. 


With  so  much  riding  on  a  network's  performance,  only 
a  communications  company  familiar  with  implementing 
and  managing  sophisticated  networks  should  even  be 
considered. 

With  Sprint,  you  get  high-performance  WAN  and  Internet 
solutions  for  your  domestic  and  international  needs  that 
you  can  both  rely  on  and  build  upon,  with  new  e-business 
applications.  Sprint  Global  Data  products  and  services 
help  you  leverage  your  existing  technology  or  migrate  to 
more  advanced  data  solutions  to  keep  your  mission-critical 
data  flowing  freely  (and  securely). 


The  self-healing  SONET  technology  of  the  Sprint  network, 
with  fewer  network  outages  than  other  major  carriers, 
provides  your  network  with  increased  survivability. 

That,  combined  with  some  of  the  most  comprehensive 
service  level  agreements  in  the  industry,  fortifies  our 
commitment  to  network  performance  and  quality 
customer  service. 
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But  you  see,  that  particular  HR  package 
doesn’t  do  anything  outside  the  United 
States.  You  can’t  pay  anybody  in  New 
Zealand  with  the  package  because  it 
doesn’t  know  about  New  Zealand  payroll. 
You  can’t  report  on  total  compensation  in 
Japan  with  it  because  it  doesn’t  handle 
Japanese  pensions  correctly.  Very  little  data 
about  Germans  can  go  in  there  because  of 
German  privacy  requirements. 

Inside  the  United  States  it  will  be  used. 
Folks  will  use  the  self-service  capabilities, 
and  they’ll  be  happy  with  them.  Corporate 
headquarters  will  use  it  as  the  worldwide 
HR  database.  Every  employee’s  name  will 
go  in  there,  and  vital  information  will  be 
copied  into  it  from  the  HR  systems  that  are 
actually  used  to  manage  employees  in 
Tashkent,  Uzbekistan,  and  Athens,  Greece. 
But  even  assuming  that  some  regional 
managers  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  use  it  for 
appraisals,  that  only  adds  up  to  about 
6,000  users. 

I’m  going  into  this  in  some  detail  be¬ 
cause  I’m  trying  to  make  it  sound  like  a 
plausible  mistake,  but  in  my  experience, 
grotesque  overbuying  without  even  the 
shred  of  an  excuse  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception.  And  it’s  not  just  my  experience. 
A  senior  executive  at  one  of  the  Big  Five — 
a  former  analyst  at  Gartner  whom  I’d  bet¬ 
ter  not  name — estimates  that  the  typical 
buyer  ends  up  using  about  70  percent  of 
the  seats  he  pays  for.  That  doesn’t  sound 
too  bad,  until  you  realize  that  this  typical 
buyer  is  paying  40  percent  more  than  he 
should.  “And  that’s  at  the  end  of  the  day,” 
the  Big  Five  executive  went  on.  “When 
you  consider  that  they  probably  shouldn’t 
be  paying  for  users  until  the  users  start 
actually  using  the  software,  the  cost  is 
considerably  greater.” 

To  understand  how  important  this  last 
point  is,  remember  that  the  useful  life  of 
one  of  these  packages  is  roughly  seven  to 
10  years.  If  a  global  installation  starts  out 
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EVER  TALK  TO  A  CON  MAN?  HE’LL  TELL 
you  that  it’s  the  smarter  folk  who  make  the 
best  marks.  No  one  is  really  dumb  enough 
to  draw  their  life’s  savings  out  of  the  bank 
and  hand  the  wad  of  cash  to  someone  just 
so  that  they  can  hold  it.  No  one,  that  is, 
except  those  who  think  they  are  canny 
enough  to  watch  their  money  carefully. 

Most  global  CIOs  rather  fancy  their 
prowess  round  the  negotiating  table,  and 
I  think  this  is  why  they  get  swindled  so 
regularly,  and  so  thoroughly,  by  software 
companies. 

Here’s  a  version  of  the  scam  I  ran  into 
last  month.  A  company  is  about  to  buy  a 
new  “global”  ERP  software  package  from 
one  of  these  ERP  companies  that’s  promis¬ 


ing  all  the  usual  global  access  hoopla. 
(No  names  here,  and  the  circumstances 
have  been  altered  for  the  sake  of  job  pro¬ 
tection.)  Included  in  the  deal  is  a  “global” 
HR  package  that  is  desperately  needed  in 
the  United  States. 

“How  many  seats  shall  we  put  you 
down  for  in  HR?”  asks  the  software  sales¬ 
man.  “You’ve  got  11,000  employees 
worldwide,  right?  And  they’ll  all  be  access¬ 
ing  the  system.  Better  put  you  down  for 
11,000” — the  CIO  starts  to  say  some¬ 
thing — “and  at  a  very  substantial  dis¬ 
count.”  The  CIO  hesitates,  just  the  way  a 
mark  does  when  a  con  man  reassuringly 
offers  to  let  him  hold  the  money  again. 
Then  the  CIO  acquiesces. 


WORLDVIEW  |  DAVID  DOBRIN 

The  Great  Global  Seat  Scam 

CIOs  reckon  they  can  strike  a  good  deal.  The  evidence  suggests  otherwise. 
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with  the  German  headquarters  and  the 
European  manufacturing  sites,  it  may  be 
four  years  or  so  before  the  teams  finish  in 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia.  Even  if  they 
actually  succeed  there  and  the  package 
gets  used,  they’ve  had  four  years  of  zero 
return  on  the  initial  investment  in  seats, 
plus  (if  they’re  not  careful)  15  percent  per 
year  maintenance  on  those  seats,  and  all 
this  for  software  that  has  six  years  left  of 
useful  life. 

You  and  I  in  our  personal  lives  don’t 
buy  a  car  because  we’re  planning  on 
maybe  using  it  in  Brazil  two  years  from 
now.  But  somehow  when  we  sit  down 
around  a  big  cherry  table  on  the  top  floor 


they  didn’t  make  it  to  the  C  level  because 
they  were  stupid. 

And  you  know  what?  Most  of  the  time 
they’ll  be  quite  happy.  After  the  deal  is 
signed  and  sealed,  both  sides  will  get  up 
from  the  table  feeling  confident  that  the 
other  guy’s  been  had.  But  only  one  of  them 
will  be  right. 

It  isn’t  just  hubris,  though.  There’s  also 
corporate  complicity.  When  you’re  a  CIO 
and  you’ve  got  a  hard-nosed  business  case 
that  justifies  an  aggressive  push  toward  a 
single  global  solution,  the  more  money  you 
spend,  the  more  important  your  project 
becomes.  And  if  you  can  negotiate  a  hefty 
discount  on  top  of  that,  all  the  other  C-level 


If  you’re  running  a  global  installation,  do  you 
know  whether  you’re  paying  maintenance  on 
seats  you’re  not  using? 


and  we’re  spending  the  shareholders’ 
money,  it  seems  to  make  sense. 

Why  do  people  get  taken  in  like  this? 
The  reason  at  the  top  of  the  list  has  to  be 
a  completely  unwarranted  confidence  in 
one’s  ability  to  strike  a  good  deal.  Buying 
software  from  an  ERP  salesman  is  pretty 
much  like  buying  a  Persian  rug  in  Istanbul. 
If  you  work  really  hard  and  know  exactly 
what  you’re  doing,  you  might  end  up  pay¬ 
ing  what  you  should.  Otherwise  you’ll  pay 
too  much.  The  only  question  is,  How 
much  is  too  much? 

But  tell  that  to  a  CIO.  I’ve  done  it.  They 
give  you  that  knowing  smile  and  pass  on. 
They  might  spend  months  with  RFPs  and 
long  functionality  lists,  but  before  the  pric¬ 
ing  session  their  due  diligence  will  be  to  call 
some  23-year-old  analyst  at  AberGart  or 
ForresMet  and  get  some  benchmarks.  They 
don’t  think  they  need  to  do  more.  After  all, 


folks  will  pat  you  on  the  back.  You’ll  be 
some  kind  of  hero.  But  if  you  told  your 
wife  you’d  just  bought  a  Ferrari  on  the 
same  basis,  it’s  doubtful  she’d  be  so 
congratulatory. 

And  finally,  there’s  a  feeling  that  you’re 
just  paying  the  going  rate,  however  dis¬ 
guised  it  is.  “Most  software  ends  up  as 
shelfware,”  says  Chuck  Philips,  the  well- 
known  Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter 
financial  analyst.  It’s  built  in  to  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  business — simply  put,  you 
don’t  get  all  those  developers  working 
busily  away  in  warrens  from  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  to  Bangalore,  India,  unless  you’re 
willing  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  stuff  that  you’ll 
most  likely  never  use. 

Now,  seat  scams  are  nothing  new,  of 
course;  CIOs  were  paying  too  much  for 
too  many  seats  back  in  the  days  of  the  IBM 
360.  But  the  global  seat  scam  has  some 


special  characteristics  of  its  own. 

First,  it’s  much  more  work  to  manage 
seats  on  a  global  basis  than  it  is  to  manage 
them  by  site,  or  even  by  country.  If  you’re 
running  a  global  installation,  do  you  know 
whether  you’re  paying  maintenance  on 
seats  you’re  not  using? 

Second,  it’s  hard  to  manage  the  timing 
of  a  global  installation.  When  you’re  sit¬ 
ting  around  the  table  and  you’ve  already 
committed  to  your  CEO  that  the  Abu 
Dhabi  site  will  be  up  and  running  in  two 
years,  you’ll  be  genuinely  surprised  when  it 
turns  out  to  be  four. 

And  it’s  only  going  to  get  worse.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  Web,  software  companies 
have  taken  to  charging  for 
all  those  “casual”  users 
from  other  companies  who 
log  on  to  see  where  their 
order  is.  Sometimes  it’s  a 
lump  sum;  sometimes  it’s  a 
low  cost  per  seat.  This 
casual  user  charge  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  value — every 
customer  who  uses  the  Web  rather  than 
calling  saves  you  money.  But  however  great 
the  value,  you  still  shouldn’t  pay  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who  don’t  use  it. 

But  how  do  you  tell?  Do  you  know  how 
many  customers  there  will  be  in  Abu  Dhabi 
who  will  use  this  service?  Do  you  know 
when  it  will  be  implemented — and  if  it 
requires  an  Arabic  self-service  module 
that’s  still  being  developed? 

If  you  don’t,  I’m  sure  your  software 
salesman  will  be  happy  to  give  you  an 
estimate.  BO 

Formerly  with  consulting  company  Surgency  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  David  Dobrin  now  describes 
himself  as  “president  and  chief  bottle  washer" 
of  B2Banalysts,  also  in  Cambridge.  His  opinions 
on  ERP,  e-business  and  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment  have  been  sought  from  Sao  Paolo  to 
Mumbai. 
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DAWN  LEPORE 


CLAUDE  CARGOU 


The  leadership  books  say  that  leaders  are  results-driven.  Or  charismatic. 

Or  emotionally  intelligent.  But  what  do  the  leaders  themselves  say?  We  spoke 
with  five  of  today’s  top  CIOs  to  find  out — in  their  own  words — how  they  lead. 


or  Claude  Cargou  of  AXA  Group,  David 
Kepler  of  Dow  Chemical,  Dawn  Lepore  of 
Charles  Schwab  and  Ralph  Szygenda  of 
General  Motors,  as  well  as  ClO-for-hire 
Charlie  Feld,  leadership  happens  at  several 
levels.  All  head  sizable  IT  staffs — 11,200  at 


the  extreme.  All  long  ago  settled  into  the 
executive  suite;  they  lead  their  companies  in 
establishing  IT  strategy  as  well  as  running  IT 
operations.  And  all  aid  their  fellow  execu¬ 
tives  in  understanding  how  thoroughly  IT 
undermines  the  old  business  order  as  it 
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creates  new  market  prospects.  These  CIOs  know 
that  they  can’t  leave  the  evangelizing,  cajoling 
and  inspiring  to  their  CEOs.  As  IT  leaders,  they 
are  closest  to  the  vision  of  technological  possibil¬ 
ity  aligned  with  business  opportunity. 

The  profiles  that  follow  showcase  distinct 
personal  styles  yet  reveal  commonalities  of 
leadership.  These  CIOs  value  good  people 
over  good  systems.  They  consider  themselves 
businesspeople  rather  than  technologists.  They 
are  relentless  to  the  point  of  paranoia  in  keep- 
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ing  abreast  of  technological  change — not  for 
the  latest  upgrade  or  the  most  powerful  hard¬ 
ware  but  for  the  most  significant  change  in  the 
way  their  companies  can,  and  therefore  must, 
use  IT.  How  should  CIOs  lead?  Read  on. 
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Don’t  Forget  You’re  a 

Business  Leader  Lepore  crusades  to  align  IT  with  business  needs 


eleuance  is  an  important 
word  for  Dawn  Lepore,  one 
that  the  vice  chairman  and 
CIO  for  San  Francisco- 
based  The  Charles  Schwab 
Corp.  says  often  and  effort¬ 
lessly.  During  a  meeting  with  colleagues 
about  the  company’s  website,  Lepore  speaks 


about  the  relevance  of  enabling  customers  to 
manage  their  finances  online.  On  the  way 
to  lunch,  she  reveals  her  fear  of  letting  the 
IT  division  become  irrelevant  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole.  She  even  applies  the  word  to 
child-rearing:  Despite  the  intense  demands 
of  work,  she  must  stay  relevant  in  the  life  of 
her  3-year-old  son. 


Without  a  doubt,  relevance  is  Lepore’s 
mantra,  one  she  adopted  since  graduating 
from  Schwab’s  IT  legions  to  become  chief 
technologist  in  1993.  “A  CIO  is  nothing  if 
she  doesn’t  make  sure  IT  continues  to  stay 
responsive  to  customers  and  the  business 
overall,”  she  says.  “As  far  as  I  see  it,  man¬ 
agement  is  entirely  about  evolution.” 

To  understand  Lepore’s  management  and 
leadership  philosophy,  you  needn’t  look  fur¬ 
ther  than  Schwab.com,  a  website  she  helped 
launch  with  co-CEO  Dave  Pottruck  and 
other  key  executives  three  years  ago.  Back 
then,  Schwab  was  just  another  financial 
services  company,  struggling  to  retrofit  a 
Web-based  service  to  compete  against  tra¬ 
ditional  competitors  and  pure-play  upstarts 
for  a  share  of  the  online  trading  market. 
Pottruck  and  Lepore  collected  input  from 
several  high-volume  customers,  asked  what 
they  want  from  a  new  website,  then  set  out 
to  build  just  that.  The  results  astonished 
even  Lepore.  Today,  thanks  to  a  site  that 
serves  4.3  million  active  accounts  every  day, 
the  company  is  a  $5.8  billion  giant.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  various  market  research  compa¬ 
nies — Gomez  and  Forrester,  to  name  two — 
it  has  become  the  hands-down  leader  in 
online  trading  worldwide. 

These  changes  did  not  happen  overnight, 
of  course.  Creating  the  site  was  the  easy 
part;  Lepore  says  that  with  support  from 
the  entire  executive  committee,  a  team  of 
100  developers  built  and  launched  the  effort 
in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Engineering  the  effort, 
however,  was  an  entirely  different  matter. 
Lepore  says  that  several  Schwab  insiders 
encouraged  her  to  outsource  the  project  to 
consultants  who  have  expertise  in  taking 
businesses  online.  They  wondered  why 
Schwab  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  training 
its  own  people  when  it  could  simply  pay 
someone  else.  Lepore  was  undeterred. 

“Talk  about  relevance.  Taking  this 


”  CIO  is  as  much  a  people  job  as  it  is  a  tech  job.  I  want  IT  to 
be  a  place  where  people  can  do  the  best  work  of  their  lives. 


DAWN  LEPORE 


Vice  chairman  and  CIO  at 
Charles  Schwab,  San  Francisco 
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exciting  job  and  giving  it  to  outsiders  would 
have  been  the  fastest  way  to  make  my 
organization  irrelevant,”  she  says.  “1  knew 
right  away  we  were  dealing  with  more  than 
just  technology  on  this  thing.  I  wanted  my 
people  to  have  a  chance  to  do  the  best  work 
of  their  lives.  And  they  did.” 

That  wasn’t  the  first  time  Lepore  bucked 
common  practice  for  the  sake  of  her  staff. 
And  from  her  office  30  stories  above  San 
Francisco’s  Union  Square,  she  vows  it  won’t 
be  the  last.  She  considers  herself  as  much 
of  an  HR  leader  as  a  technologist.  This  is 
good  business  practice  as  well  as  the  right 
way  to  treat  people,  she  says;  employees  will 
work  for  money  but  will  give  a  piece  of  their 
lives  for  meaning. 

When  the  company  announced  in  March 
that  it  would  lay  off  13  percent  of  its  work¬ 
force,  Lepore  sponsored  Internet  chats  with 
employees  in  every  corner  of  IT,  answering 
questions  as  honestly  as  she  could  and 
promising  she’d  sacrifice  hardware  before 
human  capital  across  the  board.  This  hon¬ 
esty  did  not  go  unnoticed.  When  Schwab  set 
up  a  $7,500  rehire  bonus  program,  dozens 
of  IT  employees  said  that  if  they  were  fired, 
they’d  return  in  a  heartbeat. 

In  the  boardroom,  Lepore  makes  sure 
that  recruitment  and  retention  remain  high 
on  Schwab’s  agenda,  even  in  the  slowing 
economy.  Beyond  the  company  walls,  she 
enjoys  speaking  before  groups  of  investors 
and  business  executives  about  IT  as  an 
agent  of  change. 

This  is  perhaps  the  crux  of  Lepore’s 
leadership  style:  a  populist  streak  com¬ 
bined  with  her  drive  for  relevance.  This  is  a 
person  who  always  strives  for  a  solution 
that  is  better  for  the  company  and  at  the 
same  time  more  fulfilling  and  more  chal¬ 
lenging  for  employees.  “She  continues  to 
reinvent  herself,  and  the  result  is  a  fluid 
style  that’s  hard  not  to  like,”  says  Jan  Hier- 
King,  Schwab’s  senior  vice  president  for 
special  projects  and  Lepore’s  first  hire, 
back  in  1994.  “While  most  CIOs  tend  to 
see  [managerial  decisions]  in  black  and 
white,  Dawn  finds  relevance  in  everything 
in  between.”  -Matt  Villano 
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Manage  Thousands 
One  at  a  Time 

Cargou’s  approach  to  leading  IT  is  highly  personal 


ome  to  embassies,  tony 
row  houses  and  the  Elysee 
Palace,  the  eighth  arron- 
dissement  is  one  of  Paris’s 
oldest  and  most  celebrated 
neighborhoods.  This  is 
where  Claude  Cargou,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  information  systems  and  e-business 
for  Paris-based  AXA  Group,  feels  most 
comfortable.  At  a  time  when  many  IT  exec¬ 
utives  are  basing  their  careers  on 
a  mastery  of  new  technology, 

Cargou  is  a  Renaissance  man, 
combining  battle-tested  business 
acumen  with  broad-sweeping 
technological  expertise.  His  favo¬ 
rite  thinker  is  no  business  prophet 
or  tech  guru;  he’s  the  17th  century 
mathematician,  physicist  and  reli¬ 
gious  philosopher  Blaise  Pascal. 

Cargou  heads  a  massive  global 
IT  organization,  yet  in  his  spare 
time  collects  antique  adding 
machines. 

“I  guess  you  could  say  I  am 
old-fashioned,”  Cargou  offers  in  English 
with  a  French  accent  as  thick  as  a  hearty 
bechamel  sauce.  “I  see  it  as  this:  I  like  what 
I  like,  and  I  lead  in  the  way  I  feel  most  com¬ 
fortable.” 

For  Cargou,  this  means  frequent  contact 
with  his  direct  reports  and  an  accent  on 
teamwork  rather  than  technology.  He  sees 
himself  as  a  godfather,  growing  the  business 
by  nurturing  the  people  who  make  it  run. 
This  leadership  philosophy  has  yielded 
some  strong  results.  Since  Cargou  became 
CIO  in  1991,  AXA  has  engineered  a  slew 
of  mergers  and  acquisitions  to  become  the 
largest  insurance  group  in  the  world,  gross¬ 
ing  $73.7  billion  in  2000.  During  that  same 
span,  he  transformed  the  group’s  IT  organ¬ 


ization  from  a  centralized,  insular  opera¬ 
tion  to  an  international  force  with  outposts 
in  more  than  60  countries.  He  now  over¬ 
sees  11,200  IT  professionals  and  a  budget 
of  $1.9  billion. 

Cargou  spent  most  of  his  early  years  at 
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skills  required  to  knit  together 
IT  offices  in  60  countries 
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AXA  integrating  the  systems  of  the  new 
acquisitions.  When  the  group’s  M&A  spree 
slowed  in  1998,  Cargou  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consolidate,  developing  the 
group’s  first  global  technology  strategy, 
along  with  a  five-year  implementation  plan. 
He  set  up  a  complex  and  decentralized 
structure  for  IT  planning,  consisting  of 
standardization  committees  and  across-the- 
board  reinvestment  policies,  two  groups 
that  bring  CIOs  and  CEOs  together. 

The  crux  of  Cargou’s  IT  edifice  is  a  CEO 
and  CIO  governance  team,  comprising  busi¬ 
ness  and  technology  leaders  from  all  50  of 


AXA’s  operating  companies.  This  group  is 
charged  with  planning  the  group’s  IT  future. 
The  Information  Services  Board,  a  subgroup 
consisting  of  CIOs  and  CEOs  from  AXA’s 


Cargou,  who  chairs  CIGREF,  a  group  of 
CIOs  at  France’s  largest  companies,  attrib¬ 
utes  his  leadership  approach  to  lessons  he 
learned  early  in  his  career  at  multinational 


“  The  ideal  role  of  a  CIO  is  that  of  a  godfather — someone  who 
runs  the  IT  family.  In  America  this  word  has  some  negative 
connotations,  but  here  it  is  the  highest  form  of  leadership. 


10  largest  operating  companies,  decides  on 
group  wide  IT  investments.  These  two  teams 
prevent  fragmentation  among  far-flung  busi¬ 
ness  units  and  create  a  unified 
plan  for  IT,  Cargou  says. 

Trust  in  one’s  colleagues  is 
essential  for  this  approach  to 
work.  For  that  reason,  recruit¬ 
ment  of  trustworthy  people  and 
employee  development  are  Car¬ 
gou’s  top  priorities  as  a  boss.  He 
meets  with  new  hires  to  plot 
their  career  advancement,  then 
spends  much  of  his  time  travel¬ 
ing  to  London,  New  York  City, 
Tokyo,  Singapore  and  so  forth  to 
keep  in  touch  with  commanders 
in  the  field.  Colleagues  say  that 
this  face-to-face  attention,  cou¬ 
pled  with  monthly  video  and 
telephone  conferences,  keeps 
everyone  involved  and  engenders 
a  sense  of  openness  that  makes 
AXA’s  entire  IT  operation  run 
like  a  team. 

“Ninety  percent  of  strategy  is 
in  execution,  and  90  percent  of 
the  execution  is  in  communica¬ 
tion,”  says  Ed  Miller,  president 
and  CEO  of  New  York  City- 
based  AXA  Financial  (formerly 
the  Equitable  Companies),  which 
handles  most  of  AXA  Group’s 
U.S.  business.  “Claude  under¬ 
stands  the  pragmatic  approach 
necessary  to  implement  a  group¬ 
wide  IT  strategy  and  the  commu¬ 
nication  necessary  to  pull  that  off 
without  a  hitch.” 


companies  such  as  Rockwell  International, 
Banque  Nationale  de  Paris,  Credit  du  Nord 
and  Stanford  Research  Institute.  These 
experiences  taught  him  that  managing  peo¬ 
ple  from  divergent  cultures  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  places  requires  open-mindedness  and 
patience,  honesty  and  trust. 

“These  are  the  sentiments  that  make 
people  do  their  best  work,”  he  says.  “Just 
because  you  are  a  CIO  or  a  technology 
executive  doesn’t  mean  you  can’t  strive  to 
accomplish  these  things.” 

Still,  Cargou  knows  there  is  more  to 
being  a  successful  leader  than  simply  ensur¬ 
ing  that  everyone  is  feeling  bien.  He’s  work¬ 
ing  on  a  plan  to  reuse  middleware  to  reduce 
installation  times  by  more  than  35  percent. 
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He  hopes  to  launch  a  proprietary  knowl¬ 
edge  management  model  to  use  the  collec¬ 
tive  skills  of  everyone  in  the  worldwide  IT 
organization. 

Cargou  says  that  he  finds  it  exciting  that 
“a  CIO’s  job  is  never  done.”  Then  he 
switches  gears  completely,  linking  reinvest¬ 
ment  and  innovation  to  the  genius  and 
technology  behind  his  most  prized  posses¬ 
sion:  an  1820  adding  machine  designed  by 
Thomas  de  Colmar.  For  Cargou,  a  man 
with  feet  in  numerous  eras,  the  analogy 
makes  perfect  sense. 

-Matt  Villano 
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Extremely 

demanding  nature  that  gets 
results  yet  is  people-focused 


Recruit  the  Right  Followers 

Szygenda  demands  effort,  commands  loyalty 


Ralph  Szygenda,  group  vice 
president  of  information 
systems  and  services  and 
CIO  at  General  Motors, 
does  not  suffer  fools  or 
tolerate  excuses.  One  GM 
insider  describes  Szygenda’s  voice  as  having 
a  decibel  level  50  times  higher  than  anyone 
else  he  knows  in  business.  Another  longtime 
colleague  says,  “Ralph  is  demanding,  tough 
and  at  times  totally  frustrating.”  But  he  adds, 
“Man  oh  man,  does  he  get  things  done.” 

A  self-proclaimed  general,  Szygenda  (pro¬ 
nounced  zhe-gen-da)  does  not  quibble  with 
this  assessment.  Yet  he  considers  himself  a 
people  person  who  puts  recruitment  above 
all  else.  A  leadership  paradox?  “Most  peo¬ 
ple  in  IT  have  a  hard  time  with  leadership 
because  they  want  to  jump  in  and  do  stuff,” 


he  says.  “If  you  ask  me,  technology  is  sec¬ 
ondary  to  finding  good  people.  One  good 
person  is  worth  30  bad  ones.  If  you  get  the 
right  people,  you  can  accomplish  anything.” 

When  Szygenda  joined  GM  as  CIO  in 
1996  under  a  mandate  to  take  over  the  com¬ 
pany’s  global  IT  systems  from  outsourcer 
Electronic  Data  Systems,  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  determine  what  type  of  lieutenants 
he  would  need  to  change  IT  from  a  loosely 
connected  group  of  highly  autonomous  divi¬ 
sions  into  a  cohesive  department  with  inte¬ 
grated  systems.  He  then  spent  the  next  six 


months  interviewing  candidates  for  these 
jobs,  holding  face-to-face  meetings  with 
more  than  280  people  in  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  all  over  the  world.  He  whittled  this 
pool  down  to  a  handful  of  all-stars,  hiring 
30  of  them  for  jobs  in  his  new  regime.  Today, 
these  are  the  company’s  process  information 
officers  and  CIOs  overseeing  functions  such 
as  manufacturing,  procurement,  order  ful¬ 
fillment  and  other  business  units. 

This  reliance  on  an  elite  team  of  loyalists  is 
Szygenda’s  regimen  for  successful  leadership. 
With  this  decentralized  superstructure  in 
place,  Szygenda  has  been  able  to  cut  GM’s 
7,000  information  systems  in  half,  reduce 
auto  production  time  by  nearly  30  months 
and  build  a  Web  presence  that  makes  GM 
the  most  successful  online  seller  in  the  auto 
business,  according  to  market  research  com¬ 
pany  Gomez.  In  1997  Szygenda  launched  a 
consumer  website,  GMBuyPower.com  (for 
which  GM  won  an  honorable  mention  in  the 
CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards  judging),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  business-to-business  website, 
GMSupplyPower.com,  last  year.  Earlier  this 
year  he  put  the  finishing  touches  on  Covisint, 
a  B2B  procurement  exchange. 

While  GM’s  IT  transformation  hasn’t 
been  without  resistance  or  controversy, 
Szygenda  pulled  it  off  with  toughness  and 
unwavering  dedication  to  his  plan.  On  the 
few  occasions  when  other  executives  ques¬ 
tioned  his  judgment,  he  did  his  best  George 
W.,  stumping  and  selling  colleagues  on  the 
issues  at  hand. 

Colleagues  admire  Szygenda’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  integrating  business  with  technol¬ 
ogy,  says  Cherri  Musser,  the  CIO  he  hired 
to  run  eGM,  the  company’s  new  e-business 
division.  “Sure,  he  can  be  tough,  but 
Ralph’s  gift  is  stating  technology  in  ways 
that  businesspeople  can  understand.  This 
is  a  quality  most  CIOs  lack.  It’s  one  that 
makes  Ralph  special.”  -Matt  Villano 


I  ni  a  coach  and  a  dictator— I  listen  to  everyone  and  make 
decisions  independently.  I  expect  people  to  respect  me  not 
love  me.  This  is  a  business,  not  a  country  club.” 

J 
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WE  DON'T  HAVE  TO  CLAIM  THAT 
OUR  SOFTWARE  RUNS  99%  OF  THE 
FORTUNE  500:  IT  ACTUALLY  DOES. 


It's  one  thing  to  make  claims.  It's  another  to  follow  through.  And  that's 
exactly  what  we  do.  We're  not  a  fly-by-night  start-up,  or  a  company  that  works 
on  a  very  small  scale.  We're  the  world  leader  in  infrastructure  management 
software,  and  we've  been  doing  it  for  25  years.  But  we  didn't  stop  there.  We're 
also  the  global  leader  in  eBusiness  security  and  storage  software.  So  if  you're 
looking  for  a  software  company  that  means  what  they  say,  look  no  further. 
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Lead  the  Charge  for  Change 

Kepler  focuses  on  technology’s  impact  on  the  organization 


n  any  CIO’s  shortlist  of  crit¬ 
ical  leadership  skills,  the 
ability  to  surf  the  never-end¬ 
ing  waves  of  technology 
fads  is  among  the  topmost. 
But  there  are  no  shortcuts 
in  learning  how  to  distinguish  the  essential 
from  the  fad,  says  David  Kepler,  CIO  and 
corporate  vice  president  of  electronic  busi¬ 
ness  and  commerce  for  Midland,  Mich.- 
based  Dow  Chemical.  This  skill  comes  only 
with  hard-won  experience.  “Part  of  ihe  key 
is  pattern  recognition,”  he  says.  “I  mean,  how 
many  times  can  you  get  excited  and  run 


toward  the  next  thing  just  to  get  your  nose 
bloodied?” 

Kepler’s  unusually  long  tenure  in  the  IT 
field — 26  years  in  IS  offices  at  Dow 
Chemical — has  given  him  a  superior  vantage 
from  which  to  observe  the  flows  and  eddies 
of  technology.  But  what  makes  him  really 
rare  in  this  age  of  migrant  professional 
workers  is  that  he  has  spent  his  entire  career 
at  a  single  company.  Therein  lies  his  key  to 
deciding  which  sales  pitches  to  believe:  “I’ve 
always  had  more  affinity  for  Dow  and  our 
industry  than  the  technology,”  he  admits, 
“so  I  naturally  tend  to  concentrate  more  on 


"My  thinking  has  shifted  to  looking  at  the  business  strategies 
and  then  seeing  what  technology  can  do.  You  have  to  come  at 
this  with  a  lot  of  pragmatism.” 
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where  we  [in  IT]  can  add  the  most  value.” 

This  approach  has  been  Kepler’s  lode- 
stone  since  he  joined  the  IS  department  of 
Dow’s  western  division  facility  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1975,  straight  out  of  college  (where  he 
received  a  degree  in  chemical  engineering). 
“This  was  a  time  when  companies  like  ours 
were  still  trying  to  figure  out  the  best  way 
to  leverage  technology,”  he  says.  “The  per¬ 
ception  among  our  businesses  was  that  IT 
was  a  function  that  was  struggling.  The 
things  we  had  to  focus  on  in  those  days,  first 
and  foremost,  were  providing  basic  service 
and  concentrating  on  the  fundamentals.” 

Kepler  worked  his  way  through  six  divi¬ 
sion  and  headquarters  offices  and  half  again 
as  many  titles  to  arrive  at  his  current  posi¬ 
tion,  which  he  has  held  since  February  1998. 
Today,  as  a  corporate  vice  president  report¬ 
ing  directly  to  CEO  Michael  D.  Parker, 
Kepler  sets  the  direction  for  IT  strategy  and 
operation  along  with  other  members  of  the 
company’s  executive  team. 

Kepler  and  his  highly  centralized  depart¬ 
ment  support  a  geographically  dispersed 
company  that  seems  to  be  in  perpetual 
acquisition  mode.  In  the  early  ’90s,  Dow 
Chemical  became  the  poster  child  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  ERP  implementation,  as  many  other 
companies  struggled  with  ERP  or  gave  up 
altogether.  Kepler  worked  to  separate  the 
hype  of  ERP  from  its  practical  promise,  set¬ 
ting  and  communicating  expectations  to 
internal  users  and  a  reasonable  pace  of 
change. 

A  key  to  Kepler’s  success  with  ERP  and 
subsequent  IT  projects  is  his  establishment  of 
a  cross-functional  committee,  comprising 
many  high-level  functional  managers  with 
strong  IS  biases.  The  committee  evaluates 
proposals  on  a  point  system,  factoring  in  not 
only  the  quality  of  vendors  and  their  applica¬ 
tions  but  also  Dow’s  technical  and  organiza¬ 
tional  readiness  for  change.  “Most  of  these 
things  that  come  along  are  very  good  con¬ 
cepts,”  Kepler  says,  “but  you  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  require  significant  organiza¬ 
tional  change  and  will  take  longer  than 
anyone  thinks.”  The  voice  of  hard-won  expe¬ 
rience  speaks.  -Jerry  Gregoire 
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CHARLIE  FELD 

President  and  founder  of 
the  Feld  Group,  Dallas 
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LEADERSHIP  PATH  Through 
Frito-Lay’s  IT  ranks 
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Lines,  Burlington  Northern  Santa 
Fe  and  Frito-Lay 

Ability  to  formulate 
turnaround  strategies  on  the  spot 


Draw  the  Big  Picture 

Feld  bypasses  the  naysayers  to  clean  up  IT 


harlie  Feld  is  always  walking 
into  trouble.  Purposefully. 
“It’s  kind  of  fun!”  he  says. 

Fun.  Of  course  he  would 
say  that.  In  solving  the  world’s 
IT  problems,  Charlie  Feld’s 
positive  attitude  has  been  as  important  to  his 
success  as  his  systems  knowledge  and  man¬ 
agement  savvy.  “I  like  to  go  into  places  where 
the  chairman  and  CEO  know  they’ve  got  a 
problem  and  are  ready  to  put  energy  and 
money  and  people  behind  fixing  it,” 
he  says. 

Since  1992,  Charlie  has  run  the  Feld 
Group,  a  Dallas-based  ClO-for-hire  outfit. 
What  has  attracted  clients  such  as  Bur¬ 
lington  Northern  Santa  Fe  (BNSF),  Delta  Air 
Lines,  First  Data  Resources,  Hewlett- 
Packard  and  Westinghouse-CBS  is  that 


Feld’s  guys  are  primarily  operators,  not 
consultants.  They’re  a  team  with  real-life 
experience  and  a  real  track  record.  Feld  was 
CIO  at  Frito-Lay  for  1 1  years  and  served 
as  CIO  at  BNSL  and  then  Delta  before  going 
full-time  with  the  Leld  Group  in  2000. 

Another  compelling  sell  is  the  presence  of 
Charlie  himself.  In  the  15  or  so  years  I’ve 
known  him,  I’ve  never  heard  anyone  call  him 
Charles  or  Chuck,  and  only  desk  clerks  and 
the  occasional  stranger  call  him  Mr.  Feld. 
Charlie  is  one  of  those  very  rare  individuals 
who  are  so  engaging  and  charismatic  he 
seems  to  have  his  own  gravitational  field. 

Charlie’s  consulting  MO  is  a  high-wire  act. 
He  is  famous  for  concocting  turnaround 
strategies  on  a  whiteboard  as  senior  manage¬ 
ment  looks  on.  One  might  suspect  that  he 
had  the  strategy  worked  out  ahead  of  time, 


“There’s  always  a  group  of 
people  that  are  against  a 
strategy  You’re  not  going 
to  convince  everyone  until 
you  start  winning. 

but  I’ve  seen  him  do  it  and  it  seems  sponta¬ 
neous  enough.  The  effect  is  to  draw  every¬ 
one  in  as  a  “coconspirator,”  as  he  calls  it. 

But  why  are  some  very  smart  CIOs  with 
capable  IT  teams  unable  to  formulate  and 
execute  a  coherent  strategy  without  help? 
“The  problem  is  that  CEOs  and  the  heads 
of  manufacturing  or  distribution  tend  to  be 
very  tactical,  very  gimmicky-oriented,  very 
functionally  driven,”  Charlie  says.  By  con¬ 
trast,  IT  is  best  done  at  the  enterprise  level. 
“One  key  to  a  great  strategy  is  a  well- 
behaved  infrastructure.  That  means  base 
platforms,  which  are  narrowly  specified  for 
cost  reasons,  messaging  services  that  are 
platform-independent  and  well-designed 
databases.  Now  in  almost  every  case,  when 
I  walk  into  a  place,  the  current  CIO  has 
been  trying  in  vain  to  explain  this  to  senior 
management,  and  he  just  can’t.  [The  CIOs] 
are  not  graphical  enough;  they  can’t  draw 
a  picture.” 

In  the  ongoing  economic  slowdown  and 
the  strain  it’s  putting  on  budgets  and  strate¬ 
gies,  Charlie  sees  only  good  news.  “We  all 
realize  that  everything  that’s  come  along  in 
the  last  few  years  is  here  to  stay.  The  Internet, 
wireless,  ERP.  What  we’ve  got  now  is  a 
reprieve  of  maybe  two  or  three  years. 

“This  is  a  wonderful  time  for  the  CIO 
to  go  in  with  the  right  infrastructure  story 
and  get  it  installed,”  he  declares.  “This  is 
the  time  to  get  healthy  underneath.” 
Coming  from  Charlie  Feld,  how  could  you 
not  believe  it?  -Jerry  Gregoire 
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IN  A  MAKESHIFT  BASEMENT  WAR  ROOM 
outside  New  York  City,  the  CIO  of  a  global 
retailer  was  watching  things  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  Hundreds  of  computers  were  infected  with 
a  stealth  virus  not  recognized  by  the  latest 
antivirus  software.  The  primary  network  at  its 
VS.  headquarters  had  been  shut  down 
since  1 0  a.m.,  when  she  realized  there 
was  no  other  way  to  stop  the  virus  from 
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spreading.  Now  it  was  lunchtime,  but  the  hastily  formed  IT  SWAT 
team  wasn’t  eating.  They  were  troubleshooting  infected  computers 
and  realizing  the  full  extent  of  the  damage. 

The  virus,  Demiurg,  was  on  a  rampage — destroying  files  and  pro¬ 
grams,  eluding  SWAT  team  researchers  by  mysteriously  re-creating 
itself  on  each  reboot.  A  sickening  thought  crept  into  the  CIO’s  mind: 
Her  staff  might  have  to  rebuild  ever)’  infected  computer. 

“We  weren’t  going  to  take  any  chances,”  says  the  CIO,  who  we’ll 
call  Jane  Smith.  She  acted  swiftly:  400  PC  users  who  weren’t  run¬ 
ning  critical  programs  on  the  mainframe  needed  to  turn  off  their 
computers  until  further  notice.  The  intercom  blasted  the  order.  The 


SWAT  team  posted  flyers.  Managers  at  a  satellite  office  patrolled 
hallways  delivering  the  news. 

It  would  be  five  days  before  any  of  those  users  were  back  up  and 
weeks  before  the  IT  troops  were  free  to  work  on  anything  but  recov¬ 
ery.  A  month  later,  Smith  would  still  be  reeling,  with  business  loss 
estimates  of  $250,000  to  submit  to  the  FBI,  a  shell-shocked  staff 
worried  about  credibility  and  a  management  team  that  thought  the 
problem  was  long  over. 

Every  month,  three  to  seven  businesses  contact  McAfee’s  Anti- 
Virus  Emergency  Response  Team  (AVERT)  like  this  company  did, 
reporting  a  new  virus  that  sometimes  takes  down  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  users  for  days.  The  Carlsbad,  Calif.-based 
research  company  Computer  Economics  reports  that  in 
2000,  computer  viruses  caused  $17.1  billion  in  damage 
worldwide.  None  of  that  helped  our  CIO,  though,  because 
how  businesses  combat  malicious  attacks  is  a  dirty,  not- 
so-little  secret.  Smith,  whose  company  has  a  policy  of  not 
talking  to  the  press,  agreed  to  tell  her  story  on  condition 
of  anonymity,  in  hopes  that  it  might  help  others  when  they 
come  under  attack. 


FOUR  HUNDRED  PC  USERS  NEEDED 
TO  TURN  OFF  THEIR  COMPUTERS 
UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  9:  First  Infection 

SOMETHING  WAS  AMISS.  About  20  employees  at  a 
satellite  office  were  working  on  a  spreadsheet  distributed 
by  e-mail.  The  document  was  misbehaving  on  all  but  one 
of  their  computers.  Smith  was  visiting  the  office  on  other 
business,  and  she  identified  symptoms  typical  to  a  macro 
virus.  To  stop  it  from  spreading,  she  told  the  infected  users 
to  log  off  the  network.  She  headed  home  thinking  her  staff 
would  tell  employees  to  update  their  virus  definition  files. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  io:  The  Virus  Spreads 
FIRST  THING  IN  THE  MORNING,  the  infection 
spread  from  dozens  of  computers  to  hundreds.  Unknown 
to  the  IT  staff,  when  users  booted  up  their  computers,  the 
virus  executed  itself  and  started  generating  error  messages 
on  most  PCs.  The  staff  e-mailed  instructions  for  everyone 
to  look  for  Demiurg,  the  virus  that  was  not  yet  recognized 
by  the  latest  version  of  McAfee’s  antivirus  software. 
Anyone  who  found  it  was  to  call  the  help  desk. 

Smith,  who  had  been  out  of  the  office,  had  not  logged 
on  to  the  network  since  Friday.  In  a  sequence  of  events  that 
would  later  prove  critical,  she  turned  on  her  computer  at 
8:40  a.m.,  checked  her  e-mail,  looked  at  a  spreadsheet  sent 
on  Tuesday  morning  to  all  the  company’s  executives, 
searched  her  hard  drive  for  the  virus,  found  it  and  turned  off 
her  computer  by  8:55  a.m. 

At  the  help  desk,  the  phone  wouldn’t  stop  ringing. 

By  10  a.m.,  Smith  shut  down  the  network  to  contain 
the  virus.  That  meant  no  e-mail  for  U.S.  employees,  no 
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SMITH  ASSEMBLED  AN  EMERGENCY  TASK 
FORCE  IN  A  WINDOWLESS  BASEMENT  SHE 
CALLED  THE  WAR  ROOM. 


remote  access  for  mobile  users,  no  con¬ 
nection  to  offices  in  other  countries,  and 
no  communication  with  stores,  which 
could  still  ring  sales  and  process  credit 
card  transactions  but  could  not  look  up 
customer  data  or  inventory  at  other  loca¬ 
tions.  This  meant  lost  sales. 

Smith  started  to  assemble  an  emergency 
task  force  of  40  people:  the  15  members  of 
her  staff  who  took  care  of  the  network, 
support  services  and  data  center,  plus 
trusted  consultants.  It  felt  like  combat,  so 
she  called  them  a  SWAT  team  and  their 
windowless  basement  gathering  place  the 
war  room.  “At  this  point,”  she  says,  “I’m 
still  thinking,  ‘It’s  not  that  bad.”’ 

But  it  was.  By  noon,  when  Smith  and 
her  team  realized  how  damaging  the  virus 
was,  they  told  everyone  at  headquarters 
to  turn  off  their  computers.  The  only 
exceptions  were  50  employees  on  a  sec¬ 
ondary  network  that  hadn’t  been  infected 
and  users  running  critical  programs  on  the 
AS400  mainframe,  which  controlled  ship¬ 
ping  and  inventory.  (The  PCs  running  off 
the  mainframe  were  vulnerable,  but  the 
mainframe  itself  was  not.  AS400s  histori¬ 
cally  have  not  been  harmed  by  PC 
viruses.) 

Smith’s  researchers  found  some  of  the 
virus’s  Visual  Basic  code  with  the  header, 

“A  Win32  virus  by  Black  Jack  written 
in  Austria  in  the  year  2000.”  They 
e-mailed  the  code  to  AVERT,  McAfee’s 
virus  research  lab.  Still,  they  kept  running  into  brick  walls.  “You’d 
think  you’d  get  it,  and  then  you  would  reboot  and  it  would  come 
back,”  Smith  says.  Her  researchers  had  a  lot  to  learn  about  Demiurg 
(named  for  the  creator  of  the  world  in  Platonic  philosophy),  a  stealth 
virus  that  spreads  through  Microsoft  Excel  spreadsheets.  When  a 
user  opens  an  infected  spreadsheet,  the  virus  infects  the  Windows 
Kemel32.dll  file,  a  fundamental  part  of  the  operating  system.  When 
the  computer  is  rebooted  with  the  infected  Kernel32.dll  file,  the 
virus  spreads  to  executables  and  batch  files,  corrupting  so  many 
files  that  the  computer  eventually  stops  working. 

These  were  the  worst  hours  for  Smith — when  hopes  for  conquer¬ 
ing  the  virus  were  dashed  again  and  again.  “By  8  [p.m.],  it  was  clear 
that  not  only  was  this  going  to  be  a  long  night  but  that  the  next 
couple  of  days  were  going  to  be  quite  rough,”  she  says.  “At  this 
point,  we’re  frantic,  because  we  know  we’re  down,  and  we’re  down 
hard,  and  we  know  we  have  no  way  to  bring  the  users  back  up 


because  we  have  no  way  to  block  it  from  spreading.” 

It  didn’t  matter  that  tables  in  the  hallway  were  piled  with  food 
and  sodas.  The  IT  troops  were  terrified  that  they  might  have  to 
rebuild  every  single  machine.  “Even  revisiting  it  now,  my  stomach  is 
all  messed  up,”  says  the  network  services  manager.  “It  was  one  of 
the  scariest  points  in  my  life.” 

SWAT  team  members  were  desperate  to  hear  from  McAfee’s  help 
desk,  which  according  to  Smith  had  not  contacted  them  regarding 
the  virus  code  sent  eight  hours  earlier.  They  called  the  help  desk  and 
demanded  to  speak  with  a  manager,  who  said  Smith’s  company 
needed  to  wait  24  hours  for  a  response.  “As  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
we  were  getting  no  help  from  them,”  Smith  says.  McAfee  AVERT 
Director  Vincent  Gullotto  responds  that  once  his  lab  received  infected 
files  or  pieces  of  the  code,  researchers  would  have  gotten  to  work. 
Meanwhile,  Smith  was  keeping  management  updated.  “They  knew 
that  we  were  doing  everything  we  could,”  she  says.  “I  was  very  care- 
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ful  to  explain  it  to  them  in  layman’s  terms.”  But  Black  Jack’s  header 
had  her  thinking,  and  she  asked  other  company  management  if  she 
could  call  the  FBI.  They  approved. 

She  called  information  to  get  the  phone  number  for  the  nearest 
FBI  office.  At  first,  the  person  who  answered  the  phone  at  the  FBI 
wasn’t  sure  if  the  case  fell  under  the  bureau’s  domain,  but  the  more 
he  heard,  the  more  interested  he  became.  Lost  business.  More  than 

THE  SWAT  TEAM  BURNED  THE 
CONTAINMENT  PROGRAM  ONTO 
CD-ROMS,  HANDING  EACH  FRESH 
COPY  TO  SOMEBODY  NEW. 


$5,000  damage.  Stores  affected  in  more  than  one  state.  With  Smith’s 
help,  the  FBI  started  building  a  case,  in  hopes  of  bringing  the  perpe¬ 
trator  to  trial. 

After  midnight,  Smith  remembered  what  she  had  done  a  long 
16  hours  earlier.  She  brought  down  her  laptop,  and  by  walking 
researchers  through  her  steps,  they  were  able  to  confirm  that  she  had 
gotten  the  virus  from  the  spreadsheet  sent  to  executives.  They  also 
found  the  rest  of  the  Visual  Basic  code — “the  final  piece  of 
the  puzzle,”  she  says. 

The  SWAT  team  sent  McAfee  the  rest  of  the  code  using  a 
Hotmail  account  on  a  standalone  computer  and  called  it  a 
night.  “We  all  drove  home  at  2  o’clock  that  morning  listening 
to  the  news,  and  there  was  nothing,”  Smith  says.  They  won¬ 
dered,  wasn’t  this  as  big  and  bad  as  the  “I  Love  You”  virus? 

Thursday,  Jan.  ii:  Containment 

BY  8:30  A.M.  THE  WAR  ROOM  WAS  FULL  of  bleary- 
eyed  coffee  drinkers  with  a  new  hero.  Karan  Bhagat,  a  sen¬ 
ior  engineer  from  Alliant  Technologies  in  Morristown,  N .J., 
had  gone  back  to  his  office,  slept  on  the  couch  for  an  hour 
and  then  got  up  and  found  a  way  to  stop  the  virus.  The 
block,  a  DOS  program  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  created 
three  empty  directories,  each  with  the  same  name,  where 
Demiurg  wanted  to  install  itself.  This  prevented  the  virus 
from  becoming  active. 

The  SWAT  team  started  burning  the  containment  pro¬ 
gram  onto  CD-ROMs,  handing  each  fresh  copy  to  some¬ 
body  new  for  testing.  By  avoiding  the  first  impulse  to  move 
as  quickly  as  possible,  “we  were  able  to  find  some  prob¬ 
lems  before  we  had  20  technicians  running  around  the 
building  all  with  the  same  questions,”  Smith  says. 

They  split  into  teams,  each  one  responsible  for  a  section 
of  users  on  the  company  phone  list — a  list  that  would  evolve 
into  a  spreadsheet  with  the  name,  location  and  computer  sta¬ 
tus  of  every  employee.  “Everybody  came  here  and  got  their 
marching  orders,  and  we  had  a  plan  of  attack.  We  did  nothing 
haphazardly,”  Smith  says.  Each  team  had  a  single  point  of 
contact  back  in  the  war  room  and  at  least  one  staff  member 
who  knew  the  terrain.  The  troops  marked  each  computer  that 
had  the  block  with  a  fluorescent  green  sticker.  The  block  was 
an  important  step  to  recovery,  because  users  running  critical 
programs  on  the  mainframe  and  those  on  the  secondary  net¬ 
work  could  continue  to  work  without  fearing  the  virus. 

That  afternoon,  McAfee  developers  sent  a  first  attempt 
to  find  Demiurg  and  clean  infected  files.  The  “fix”  found  the 
virus  but  destroyed  some  files.  (McAfee’s  Gullotto  responds, 
“I  don’t  know  if  that  did  happen,  but  there  is  a  possibility 
that  if  the  cleaning  is  not  done  correctly  that  it  could.”) 
Disheartened,  Smith’s  researchers  came  up  with  step  two 
of  what  would  be  called  the  “big  fix”:  a  way  to  clean  indi- 
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vidual  spreadsheets.  Technicians  used  Grep,  a  Unix 
utility  that  works  in  DOS,  to  search  for  a  text  string 
that  identified  Demiurg.  When  they  found  an 
infected  spreadsheet,  they  spent  from  five  to  10  min¬ 
utes  manually  removing  the  virus  code.  Technicians 
started  returning  to  each  desktop,  marking  each  one 
with  a  second  green  sticker,  and  also  began  locat¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  infected  files  on  the  e-mail  server. 

McAfee’s  Gullotto  was  surprised  that  Smith  and 
her  team  took  matters  into  their  own  hands,  but 
Smith’s  beleaguered  company  had  simply  lost  faith. 
“We  had  no  idea  when  McAfee  was  going  to  come 
through  for  us,”  Smith  says,  exasperated.  “What 
were  we  going  to  do — sit  around?” 


TECHNICIANS  MARKED  EACH  CLEANED 
DESKTOP  WITH  A  GREEN  STICKER. 


Friday,  Jan.  12:  Disinfection 

THE  DAYS  HAD  BLURRED  into  a  bad  dream. 

“You  have  technical  people  who  are  driven  by  a 
challenge  and  wanting  so  much  to  be  involved  in 
something  this  unbelievable,  and  being  sick  to  their 
stomach  at  the  same  time,”  Smith  says.  Tensions 
were  escalating  outside  of  IS  too.  One  user  locked 
herself  in  her  office  to  use  her  computer.  A  techni¬ 
cian  alerted  Smith.  “I  called  her  and  lost  it,”  Smith 
recalls.  “I  said,  ‘I  have  a  SWAT  team  in  there  of  40 
people,  and  you  are  going  to  circumvent  the 
process?  Don’t  you  dare.’”  The  virus  did  so  much 
damage  that  SWAT  team  members  had  to  later 
rebuild  the  errant  user’s  computer.  McAfee’s 
attempts  to  detect,  clean  and  fix  what  the  virus  had 
done  were  getting  better.  “By  now,  we  knew  what  [Demiurg]  did  so 
well  that  as  soon  as  they  would  give  us  a  version,  we’d  do  the  clean 
and  then  we  would  run  X,  X,  X  and  X,  and  we’d  say,  ‘No,  it  only 
works  up  to  this  point,’  and  give  them  that  back.  We  worked  like 


Here’s  a  rundown  of  the  expenses  associated  with  this 

virus  attack: 

in  payroll  (includes  100  percent  of  IT 
salaries  during  recovery  plus  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  salaries  of  employees  who 
were  without  computers) 

in  consulting  fees 

in  lost  business  (estimated) 

for  food,  lodging  and  transportation 

this,”  Smith  says,  holding  up  her  crossed  index  and  middle  fingers. 
Gullotto  says  companies  hit  by  new  viruses  are  often  involved  in 
testing  because  they  have  a  larger  testing  environment  or  need  any 
kind  of  fix  as  soon  as  possible.  Friday  afternoon,  McAfee  sent  a  fix 
that  worked  and  the  SWAT  team  skipped  the  rest  of  the  homegrown 
clean. 

Now  that  they  had  the  final  solution,  Smith  had  a  different  prob¬ 
lem:  Should  she  start  letting  some  users  on?  She  called  the  presi¬ 
dent,  who  desperately  needed  e-mail,  and  asked,  “What  do  you  want 
to  do?  I  can  let  you  in  only,  because  the  server’s  clean  and  the  e- 
mail’s  clean,  or  we  can  just  say  that  all  users  will  come  up  Monday 
morning.”  The  president  opted  to  wait.  The  troops  spent  the  rest  of 
Friday,  all  day  Saturday  and  half  of  Sunday  returning  to  all  400 
PCs.  This  time,  they  taped  signs  to  clean  computers  warning  users 
not  to  power  up  until  they  got  the  OK. 

The  Next  Week:  Recovery 

MONDAY  MORNING  AT  ABOUT  10  A.M.,  the  intercom 
finally  blared  good  news:  Employees  could  use  their  computers 
again.  Stores  could  communicate.  European  and  U.S.  locations  were 
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Enter  the  bold,  new  world 


of  production  color. 


Where  key  information 


in  stamps,  highlights  and 


pen  marks  is  readable  by 


everyone  who  sees  it. 


Where  every  shade  of 


black-and-white  is 


amazingly  clear.  And  where 

rescans  and  errors  are 

virtually  eliminated. 

Who  better  to  trust  with  your 
color  images  than  Kodak ? 

If  you  want  in, 
call  1-800-944-6171,  ext.  11. 

Or  visit  us  at: 

kodak.com/go/docimaging-iN 


Ask  about  our  worldwide 


customer  service  and  support. 


Security 


Attack 


no  longer  an  ocean  apart.  (European  locations,  which  were  warned 
about  the  virus  by  fax,  only  had  a  few  infections.) 

For  IS,  however,  the  war  wasn’t  over.  A  dozen  computers  were 
so  corrupted  that  technicians  needed  to  completely  reinstall  the  oper¬ 
ating  systems  and  applications.  There  were  details  to  take  care  of 
with  the  servers  and  at  stores,  and  100  mobile  users  needed  to 
overnight  their  laptops  to  headquarters  for  fixing. 

The  virus  had  also  damaged  morale.  Afterward,  an  IS  staff  mem¬ 
ber  told  CIO  that  he  felt  guilty  for  not  somehow  preventing  the  virus. 
Smith  echoed  his  anguish.  “I  have  a  very  good  staff.  If  a  server  goes 
down,  they’ll  stay  through  the  night  and  rebuild  it.  I  mean,  the  users 
are  up.  So  for  us  to  have  the  users  down  for  so  long  was  very  diffi¬ 


cult  on  my  staff — feeling  like,  ‘Do  people  really  understand?’  And  I 
kept  assuring  them  that  they  did  understand.” 

Smith  doesn’t  think  she  or  her  staff  lost  credibility  because  they 
didn’t  furrow  their  brows  and  hide  away.  “It  was  extremely  visible 
every  minute  of  every  day  that  we  knew  exactly  what  we  had  to 
do.”  She  had  no  emergency  task  list  from  a  consultant,  no  disaster 
recovery  plan  telling  her  what  to  do  next — only  a  few  pointers  from 
the  company’s  year-old  Y2K  plan  and  her  gut  instinct.  It  also  helps 
that  no  data  was  lost.  “Isn’t  that  amazing?”  Smith  asks.  “It’s  amaz¬ 
ing.  The  [virus  clean  that  McAfee]  ended  up  writing  based  on  our 
feedback  was  able  to  clean  everything.  Now  believe  me,  we  also 
had  backups,  but  that  [would  have  been]  a  whole  other  effort.” 

Fhe  Aftermath 

FORTY-ONE  DAYS  after  the  attack,  when  CIO  visited  her  office, 
Smith  got  her  first  glimpse  of  the  person  behind  the  mystery  she  was 
still  unraveling — a  19-year-old  Austrian  Red  Cross  worker.  “Oh  my 
God.  It’s  like  a  serial  killer,”  Smith  says,  her  laugh  hollow  as  she 
read  printouts  from  Black  Jack’s  webpage.  The  FBI  had  told  her  less 
about  him  than  a  reporter  could  find  with  30  minutes  of  Internet 
searches. 

When  contacted  by  CIO,  Black  Jack  took  full  credit  for 


“the  Demiurg”  but  defended  himself,  saying  he  only  writes  and  pub¬ 
lishes  viruses  on  the  Internet  and  can’t  prevent  others  from  down¬ 
loading  and  releasing  them  into  the  wild.  “I  don’t  like  the  fact  that 
someone  might  have  problems  because  of  a  virus  of  mine,  but  I  don’t 
feel  guilty,”  he  wrote  in  an  e-mail.  “The  guilty  one  is  the  person  that 
downloaded  them.”  (See  “Conversation  with  a  Virus  Coder”  at 
unvw.cio.com/printlinks. ) 

That  distinction  doesn’t  matter  to  FBI  spokesperson  and  Special 
Agent  Sandra  Carroll,  who  says  the  FBI  is  “hopeful”  that  an  arrest 
will  be  made.  However,  Carroll  could  not  comment  on  an  active 
case.  The  conversation  always  wound  back  to  statements  like  “I 
decline  to  comment,”  making  it  easy  to  understand  why  Smith  was 

frustrated  by  how  little  the  FBI  told  her. 
“They’re  not  big  on  details,  believe  me,” 
Smith  says,  although  she  doesn’t  regret 
contacting  them. 

To  the  rest  of  the  world,  Demiurg 
was  just  another  virus  that  never  made 
the  evening  news,  in  part  because 
Smith’s  company  moved  quickly  to  stop 
it  from  spreading.  Smith  still  didn’t 
know  how  the  virus  reached  her  com¬ 
pany.  She  did  know  she  had  lots  to  do. 
Motioning  at  a  file  folder  with  business 
loss  estimates  to  complete  for  the  FBI, 
she  says  she  was  still  deciding,  for 
instance,  how  to  measure  lost  produc¬ 
tivity  of  employees  who  were  without 
computers  during  the  busiest  time  of  year.  (See  “The  Cost  of  the 
Virus,”  Page  80.)  Then  all  she  could  do  was  wait,  and  try  to  figure 
out  how  her  department  could  have  recovered  more  quickly. 

Short  of  forbidding  e-mail  attachments,  Smith  believes  she 
couldn’t  have  prevented  this  from  happening,  and  neither  can  you. 
“That  alone  is  why  I  want  the  story  to  be  told,”  she  says.  “There 
are  things  out  there  you  can’t  protect  yourself  from.  This  could  hit 
you.”  Someday,  in  a  makeshift  basement  war  room,  you  may  be  the 
CIO  watching  things  go  from  bad  to  worse.  QE1 


Has  this  happened  to  you  or  someone  you  know?  How  did  you  respond?  What 
are  your  horror  stories?  Tell  them  to  Senior  Writer  Sarah  D.  Scalet  at 
sscatet@cio.com. 


CIO  "Jane  Smith”  is  available  to  answer  your  questions  about 
surviving  a  virus  attack.  Send  your  questions  by  e-mail  to 
Senior  Writer  Sarah  D.  Scalet  at  sscalet@cio.com  by  June  15. 
Answers  will  be  posted  on  CIO.com.  Both  your  anonymity 
and  that  of  our  “Jane  Smith”  will  be  preserved. 


Follow  these  guidelines  to  help  contain  the  damage 


Avoid  the  temptation  to 
move  quickly  instead  of  deliberately. 

Organize  into  teams 
with  a  single  point  of  contact,  and  make 
sure  everyone  knows  what  to  do.  Make 
checklists  and  implement  a  system  for 
keeping  track  of  what  you’ve  done. 


This  may 

involve  setting  up  calling  trees,  posting 
flyers,  sending  faxes  and  making 
announcements  over  an  intercom. 

If  you 

show  that  you  are  taking  active  steps  to  fix 
the  problem,  you  can  avoid  losing  credibility. 
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Verizon 

This  year's  CIO  100  Awards  Ceremony 
is  proudly  underwritten  by 

CUSTOMERS  •  EMPLOYEES  •  SUPPLIERS 

People  power  the  internet: 


The  CIO  100  Symposium®  &  Awards 
is  an  annual  program  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  CIO  100  Special  Issue 
of  CIO  Magazine.  The  special  issue  and 
awards  ceremony  honor  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  100  organizations  for 
Innovation  for  the  Future  of  the  Enterprise. 


c 


T 

JL  he  2001  CIO  100  Awards  will  recognize 
companies  that  have  demonstrated  innova¬ 
tion  in  a  number  of  areas:  by  creating  new 


markedly  refining,  redefining  and  improving 
relationships  with  outside  partners  or 
customers;  by  creating  and  honoring  internal 


The  Famous  Hotel  del  Coronado 

Recognized  as  a  one-of-a  kind  setting,  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado  offers  a  unique  way  to  experience 
the  elegance  of  another  era,  and  is  proud  to  be  chosen 
to  host  the  CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards. 

An  ambitious  restoration  of  the  hotel  is  now  complete, 
preserving  this  beloved  landmark  for  all  who  have  fallen — 
and  all  who  have  yet  to  fall — under  her  spell. 


products  and  services 
that  offer  potentially 
significant  benefits  in 
the  marketplace;  by 


SUNDAY,  AUGUST  12 

8:30  AM  - 1:30  PM 

Riverwalk  Golf  Tournament 

CIO  hosts  a  tournament  at  the 
Riverwalk  championship  course. 

3:00  PM  -  5:00  PM 

Registration 

7:00  PM  -  9:00  PM 

Cafe  1 00  Welcome  Reception 

Meet  and  network  with  other 
participants,  Award  Honorees 
and  Symposium  Partners. 

9:00  PM -10:30  PM 

Golf  Awards  Ceremony 

Hosted  by  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  13 

7:30  AM -8:10  AM 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

8:15  AM -8:30  AM 

Welcome  and  Opening 
Remarks 

Gary  Beach 
Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media  Inc. 


8:30  AM  -  8:45  AM 

An  Obligation  to  Innovate 

Craig  Conway 
President  &  CEO 
PeopleSoft,  Inc. 

In  order  to  fulfill  our  promises  to 
shareholders,  customers  and 
employees,  we  as  business  and 
industry  leaders  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  continue  to  strive  for  inno¬ 
vative  ways  of  creating  new  value, 
new  technologies,  services  and 
products,  and  new  opportunities. 

8:45  AM  -  9:30  AM 

The  CIO's  Future:  Leadership  in 
an  Age  of  Creative  Destruction 

Paul  Saffo 

Director,  Institute  for  the  Future 

Welcome  to  a  brave  new  world 
of  creative  destruction,  where 
economies  of  structure  displace 


economies  of  scale,  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems  become  more 
strategic  than  ever.  Saffo  tells  us 
how  to  turn  the  old  rules  upside 
down  for  success. 

9:30  AM  - 10:30  AM 

Tri-Channel  or  Toast:  Internet- 
Driven  Innovation  in  Apparel 
Marketing 

Michael  Boyd 

Director  of  Customer  Relationship 

Management 

Eddie  Bauer 

Boyd  shares  not-so-obvious 
learnings  about  how  to  use  the 
power  of  the  Internet  to  drive 
not  just  an  online  presence,  but  a 
fully  integrated  multi-channel 
marketing  strategy  that  wins 
new  customers  and  maximizes 
their  value  to  the  enterprise. 


processes  to  remain 
successful  and  drive 
the  company  in  new 
directions. 


10:30  AM  - 11:00  AM 

Mid-Morning  Break 

11:10  AM- 11:55  AM 
Industry  Briefings 

Our  Corporate  Partners  present 
case  studies  and  histories. 

12:10  PM -12:55  PM 

Industry  Briefings 

1:15  PM -2:30  PM 

Luncheon 

2:45  PM  -  3:45  PM 

Creativity  and  Technology 

Danny  Hillis 

Co-founder,  Applied  Minds 

Creativity  is  the  driving  force  of 
technological  change,  and  is  a 
key  ingredient  to  the  successful 
application  of  technology.  But 
what  does  this  really  imply  about 
how  we  should  manage  and 
encourage  creativity? 

3:45  PM  -  4:45  PM 

CIO  100  Honoree  Panel 
Discussion 

In  this  free-wheeling  roundtable, 
our  Award  Honorees  share 
the  innovative  business  and 
technology  strategies  that 
earned  them  the  CIO  100  Award. 
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how  we  should  manage  and 
encourage  creativity? 

3:45  PM  -  4:45  PM 

CIO  100  Honoree  Panel 
Discussion 

In  this  free-wheeling  roundtable, 
our  Award  Honorees  share 
the  innovative  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  strategies  that  earned 
them  the  CIO  1 00  Award. 


4:45  PM  -  5:30  PM 
Special  Presentation  on 
Security  and  Privacy 

CIO,  in  conjunction  with  the  US 
Department  of  Commerce's 
Critical  Infrastructure  Assurance 
Office,  hosts  a  special  presenta¬ 
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6:00  PM  -  7:00  PM 
Cafe  1 00  Reception 

Catch  up  with  other  participants, 
share  ideas  and  experiences,  and 
enjoy  the  view. 

TUESDAY  AUGUST  14 

7:00  AM  -  7:45  AM 

Breakfast 

7:45  AM  -  8:00  AM 

Day  Two  Welcome 


CIO  1 00  Symposium  &  Awards 
August  12  -  14,  2001 
Hotel  del  Coronado 
San  Diego,  CA 

Enrollment  Application 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  Symposium , 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


□  I  won’t  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future  CIO  events. 


Name: _ Telephone:  _ 

Title: _ Facsimile: _ 

Company:  _ 

Address:  _ Mail  Stop: _ 

City,  State,  Zip: _ 

E-mail  Address: _ Web  site  URL: _ 

Name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge:  _ 

□  I  will  be  attending  the  Award  Ceremony  Dinner  on  Tuesday  evening. 

□  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $350.  Name  of  my  companion: _ 

(Please  note  Companion  Program  details  under  enrollment  fees ) 

□  My  companion  will  be  attending  the  Award  Ceremony  Dinner  on  Tuesday  evening.  TJN1 


What  Is... 

Your  primary  industry?  _ 

Your  organization’s  annual  revenues  or  assets?  _ 

Your  annual  IT  budget?  _ 

Enrollment  Fees:  Payment: 


O  S3, 100  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado  at  619  435-6611.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention 
that  you  are  attending  the  CIO  100  Symposium  when  making  your 
reservations.  This  fee  does  not  include  hotel. 

O  $3,715  Government/Military 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CXO  will  make  your  hotel 
reservations  for  arrival  Sunday,  August  12  and  departure  Wednesday, 
August  15.  Additional  hotel  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

O  $350  Companion  Program 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  planned  companion  activities  and  the  CIO  100  Awards 
Ceremony.  Companions  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament 
or  Symposium  sessions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  Symposium  function. 

O  $10,000  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or 
consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and 
consulting  companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check 
only  and  does  not  include  three  nights  hotel.  CXO  will  make  the  final 
determination  of  this  category. 


□  Check  enclosed 

Executive  Programs,  CXO  Media  Inc.,  P3620, 
Boston,  MA  02241-3620 

□  P.O.  #  _ 

(A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10 
business  days.) 

□  MC  /  Visa  /  AMEX  (circle  one) 

Acct.  #:  _ 

Signature:  _ 

Exp.:  _ 

All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Symposium,  and  all  cancella¬ 
tions  and  changes  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel 
your  Symposium  or  companion  attendance  up  to  July  13,  2001 
without  penalty.  A  $650  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for 
cancellations  received  between  July  14  -  July  27,  2001.  No 
refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  received  on  or 
after  July  27,  2001  or  for  no-shows.  CXO  reserves  the  right  to 
limit  attendance  to  practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 

or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
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You  asked  mm 

to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  aU  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

r  Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 

non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.coni/subscribe 


User  magnet  President  RICK  ROSS 
converted  one  of  the  backers  who 
attacked  bis  company  into  an 
informant  for  the  PBI. 


Security  Investigation 


Getting  federal  agents  on  the  case  may  be 
your  best  decision  if  you’re  ever  the  victim  of 
a  security  breach  or  virus  attack  by  tracy  mayor 

BRE  AK  GLASS,  PULL  HANDLE , 


we’re  going  to  convince  you  that  you 

should  call  the  FBI  if  your  company  is  ever  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  computer  crime.  That’s  right,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  feds.  Government 
agents.  Now,  before  you  say  “I  don’t 
think  so”  in  your  most  sarcastic  voice, 
read  on.  ■  There’s  a  prevailing  misconcep¬ 
tion  that  as  soon  as  you  pick  up  the  phone 
to  call  the  FBI,  teams  of  agents  will  swoop 

See  “Outbreak”  on  Page  72  to  learn  how  one  company  survived  a 
devastating  virus  attack. 
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down  on  you  with  guns  drawn  to  confiscate 
your  computers  and  seize  control — effectively 
closing  down  your  business.  That’s  how  it 
happens  in  the  movies.  This  is  life.  Here’s  how 
it  really  happens. 

Usermagnet  had  survived  distributed 
denial-of-service  attacks  before,  but  nothing 
like  what  it  experienced  on  a  Sunday  night 
in  February  of  last  year.  Packet  kiddies — 

international  hacking  groups  comprising  teenagers  looking  for  a 
thrill — had  taken  over  an  online  Java  chat  channel  the  company 
was  hosting. 

“It  was  vicious.  These  guys  were  completely  suppressing  our  cir¬ 
cuits,”  recalls  Rick  Ross,  president  of  the  Cary,  N.C.,  Web  services 
company.  “We’re  talking  50  megabits  per  second  massively  over¬ 
loading  our  servers.  It  went  on  for  something  like  14  hours.” 

When  he  and  Vice  President  of  Development  Mike  Sick  went 
looking  for  other  channel  users  under  attack,  they  found  the  same 
assault  happening  simultaneously  in  at  least  a  dozen  places.  The 
pair  also  found  a  friend  who  had  managed  to  start  a  conversation 
with  one  of  the  hackers  and  gained  access  to  his  system.  “There  was 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  whole  hacker  network,”  says 


AFTER  ACCESSING  THE  HACKERS’  LIST 
OF  500  COMPROMISED  MACHINES  AND 
PASSWORDS,  ROSS  AND  SICK  SAID, 
“WHOA,  WE’RE  OVER  OUR  HEADS  HERE.’’ 


Ross.  There  was  also  a  list  of  about  500  machines  the  group  had 
compromised  and  the  passwords  used  to  hack  each  unit.  “We  said, 
‘Whoa,  we’re  over  our  heads  here.’” 

After  calling  the  FBI  and  getting  its  approval,  Ross  and  Sick  set  out 
to  turn  several  of  the  group  members  into  informants.  One  of  the 
hackers  even  asked  to  have  a  pizza  sent  to  his  house  as  a  show  of 
fidelity.  Meanwhile,  federal  agents  tracked  entry  points,  contacted 
ISPs,  pored  over  logs,  monitored  hacking  channels  and  contacted 
owners  of  each  machine  that  had  been  hit.  The  result?  As  this  issue 
went  to  press,  the  one  nonjuvenile  member  of  the  group  had  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  awaiting  sentencing. 

To  Call  or  Not  to  Call 


CALLING  THE  FEDS  is  still  filed  under  unthinkable  acts  in  most 
organizations.  The  few  brave  companies  that  have  made  the  call 
and  lived  to  tell  the  tale  say  they  got  the  help  they  needed  and  in 
some  cases  saw  the  perpetrators  arrested.  (See  “Outbreak,”  Page 
72,  to  read  about  one  company’s  experience  with  the  FBI  as  it  battled 
a  virus  attack.) 

Federal  agents  have  investigative  skills,  forensic  knowledge,  access 
to  attaches  in  foreign  countries,  and  established  relationships  with 
Internet  players  as  big  as  Cisco  Systems  and  as  small  as  the  local 
ISPs  often  used  by  hackers  to  launch  attacks.  (Do  you?  Does  any¬ 
one  at  your  company?)  The  feds  can  also  build  a  case  by  aggregat¬ 
ing  your  information  with  data  from  other  cybercrime  victims  you’d 
probably  never  find  on  your  own.  When  you  really  need  it,  they 
can  also  find  someone  who  speaks  Dutch. 

That’s  just  what  Susan  Iverson  needed  in  May  2000.  Iverson,  the 
information  technology  manager  at  J.H.  Baxter,  a  San  Mateo,  Calif., 
wood-treatment  company,  came  to  work  one  morning  and  heard  a 
voice  mail  that  would  raise  the  hairs  on  the  back  of  any  IS  exec’s  neck. 
An  official  from  the  DOD  (yes,  that  DOD,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense)  had  called  to  say  one  of  his  servers  was  being  attacked  from 
an  IP  address  registered  to  J.H.  Baxter,  and  would  Iverson  be  so  kind 
and  find  the  break  and  shut  down  the  intruder? 

Iverson  and  her  team  found  the  break  and  traced  it  to  an  DP  address 
in  the  Netherlands  registered  to  IBM  but  recently  sold  to  AT&T. 
When  Iverson  tried  to  get  someone  to  shut  it  down,  she  had  trouble 
negotiating  between  the  two  companies,  juggling  two  time  zones  and 
two  languages.  With  the  IP  address  still  open  and  the  assault  still  in 
process  the  next  morning,  she  decided  to  bring  in  the  big  guns — the 
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FBI's  Northern  California  held  office.  IBM 
and  AT xT  took  notice.  the  hacker  was  shut 
out,  and  Iverson  was  tree  to  start  repairing 
and  securing  her  own  systems. 

In  ooe  sense,  Usermagnet  arc  JJ-L  Baxter 
are  typical.  modem  corporations.  They've 
been  vjoinis  o:  a  cyherattack.  If  yoti  heiieie 
a  similar  attack,  or  worse,  can't  happen  to 
you.  you're  either  naive  or  deep  in  denial. 

In  another  sense,  the  two  companies  are 
rarities  m  the  FT  universe — organizations 
willing  to  cad  m  federal  law  enforcement 
when  they've  been  hacked-  “That's  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  Extremely?"  exclaims  a  spokes¬ 
woman  tor  a  tfrtanriil  services  trade  organ¬ 
ization  when  asked  if  any  of  her  members 
bad  ever  contacted  the  teds. 

A  recent  Sound  Off  column  on  CIO.com 
see  “Will  You  Parmer  with  the  FBI  on 
Security?"  at  comment-cio.com  solicited 
opinions  on  the  National  Infrastructure 
Protection  Center's  InfraGard  program, 
which  lets  companies  anonymously  share 

data  or  cyberbreaks.  Thus  drew  a  similar  level  of  alarm  among  IT 
execs,  it  not  oimrght  vitriol-  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  partnership 
s-.nr.  me  government.  My  interests  don't  even  appear  on  then  radar" 


An  anonymous  government-sponsored  program  may  provide  the 
key  to  sharing  attack-related  data 

Many  CIOs  need  and  want  to  share  news  of  viruses,  demal-of -service  attacks 
and  other  cybercrime  events.  InfraGard  might  be  just  the  place.  After  a  slow 
start  the  National  Infrastructure  Protection  Center's  (NIPC)  5-year-old.  anony¬ 
mous.  secure,  data-sharing  project  seems  to  be  gathering  steam. 

Utenzi  Corp-  a  data  center  outsotwcer  and  corporate  ISP  in  Research  Triangle 
Park.  N.C..  has  several  employees  who  are  members  of  the  local  InfraGard  chap¬ 
ter.  according  to  Chief  Technology  Officer  Mark  Nilsson.  “It's  a  good  forum  that's 
continuing  to  evolve.’  he  says.  “They're  striving  to  educate  the  community." 

The  two-way  flow  of  information  on  InfraGard  might  surprise  IT  executives  who 
have  heretofore  been  skeptical  of  the  government* s  involvement  InfraGard  mem¬ 
bers  monitor  a  secure  channel  that  shares  classified  security  information  gath¬ 
ered  from  a  number  of  government  and  corporate  sources.  “People  think.  The  FBI 
is  sharing  information?  That's  realty  odd."  says  Doris  Gardner,  supervisory  spe¬ 
cial  agent  in  charge  of  the  Charlotte.  N.C.  Regional  Computer  Crime  Squad.  “But 
InfraGard  is  our  attempt  to  build  a  partnership:  so  yes.  we're  putting  that  informa¬ 
tion  out  there.’  Details  on  the  program,  including  a  list  of  local  chapters,  are 
available  at  www.krfraganLneL  -T.  Mayor 


said  one  IT  director  Another  respondent  wrote.  “Keep  corporate  secu- 
nry  where  ir  belongs — our  of  the  hands  of  the  government!" 

Balance  rhar  level  of  distrust  against  the  increasing  frequency  and 
severity  of  cybercrime  threats.  The  latest  Computer 
Crime  and  Security  Survey,  conducted  by  the  San 
Francisco-based  Computer  Security  Institute,  indi¬ 
cated  that  85  percent  of  the  respondents  primarily 
large  corporations  and  government  agencies  had 
detected  computer  security  breaches  during  the  past 
year  Sixty-four  percent  acknowledged  financial 
losses  due  to  computer  breaches.  Details  on  the 
annual  poll  conducted  m  conjunction  with  the  San 
Francisco  FBFs  Computer  Intrusion  Squad,  are  avail¬ 
able  at  u-u-u'.gpcsLcom/prdeaJXX)32 1  Jrtm.) 

The  authorities  are  improving  their  expertise  by 
establishing  dedicated  electronic-crimes  units  to 
boost  their  cyber  crime  sawiness  and  win  the  trust 
of  corporate  America.  The  FBI.  for  example,  has 
almost  finished  outfitting  its  field  offices  with 
Regional  Computer  Crime  Intrusion  squads.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  established  special  Com¬ 
puter  Crime  X  Intellectual  Property  divisions.  The 
multiagency  New  York  Electronic  Crimes  Task 
Force,  which  is  coordinated  by  the  ITS.  Secret 
Service,  attracted  so  many  requests  for  help  that  the 
Secret  Service  plans  to  expand  the  concept  to  other 
field  offices. 
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ir  customers. 


sure  the  right  people  get  the  message. 


Are  tbe  right  people  in  your  company  getting  the  real  message?  Pure,  unfiitered  and  firsthand  so  they  can  act  on  it  vyith  confidence?:. 
That's  the  power  of  eQuaiity/a  comprehensive  suite  of  software  from  Witness  Systems.  eQua'ity  lets  you  distribute  recorder  customer 
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phone,  e-mail  or  yVeb  interactions  throughout  your  enterprise.  This  critical  information  helps  you  spot  new  revenue 
opportunities,  drive  down  costs,  and  fix  what's  broken  each  and  every  day,  based  on  input  from  the  peep.e  yc.,  need 
,  to  keep  happy  -  your  customers.  Give  your  people  the  information  they  need,  when  they  need  it.  Hit  witnesslcofn  or  * 

calf  1-888-3-WITNESS.  Then  start  spreading  the  news:  A  quality  company  starts  every  day  with  eQualiiy.  W.TNESS  S'  STEMS 
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Time  to  Call  the  Cops 

THREE  SITUATIONS  MOTIVATE  com¬ 
panies  to  call  the  authorities:  if  they’re 
legally  required  to  do  so,  if  it’s  “the  right 
thing  to  do”  and  if  it  will  help  their  bottom 
line,  says  Mark  Rasch,  vice  president  of  cy¬ 
berlaw  for  network  consultancy  Predictive 
Systems  in  Reston,  Va.  Rasch  is  the  former 
head  of  the  computer  crimes  division  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  who  investigated 
renowned  hacker  Kevin  Mitnick  and  prose¬ 
cuted  Robert  Morris,  the  Cornell  student 
who  created  a  worm  that  brought  the 


Security  j  Investigation 


The  FBI's  DORIS  GARDNER  realizes  the  agency 
must  address  corporate  Ain  erica’s  fears  of  loss  of  control 
before  more  companie&ntake  the  call. 

Ife  m  V 


“IF  THE  NORM  ON  THE  INTERNET 
BECOMES  TERRORIST  THUGS 
PUSHING  YOU  AROUND,  NOBODY 
WILL  BRING  THEIR  BUSINESS  THERE.” 


-Rick  Ross,  president  of  Usermagnet 


Also,  the  feds  insist  that  despite  overwhelming  fears  to  the  contrary, 
they  won’t  screw  up  your  company  by  seizing  your  computers  or 
overpublicizing  your  case.  “They  left  control  with  us.  All  they  did 
was  assist,”  says  Iverson.  “There  were  no  guns,  and  I  never  felt  like 
they  were  going  to  take  off  with  our  servers.” 

Finally,  cybercrime  won’t  evolve  from  being  shameful  to  being 
aggressively  prosecuted  until  the  trickle  of  reported  cases  grows  to  a 
torrent.  “The  best  deterrents  for  these  kinds  of  crimes  is  the  strong 
message  that  there  are  very  serious  consequences,”  says  Ross  Nadel, 
chief  of  the  Computer  Hacking  and  Intellectual  Property  (CHIP) 
Unit  in  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  for  the  northern  district  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  based  in  San  Jose.  “And  a  few  good,  serious  cases  can  get 
that  message  across,  if  companies  are  will- 
ing  to  come  forward.” 

Making  the  call  isn't  just  a  moral  imper¬ 
ative,  it’s  a  practical  one,  says  Usermagnet’s 
Ross.  “If  we  expect  the  information  econ¬ 
omy  to  create  new  sources  of  prosperity,  it’s 
got  to  be  a  reasonable,  orderly  place  to  do 
business,”  he  says.  “Packet  kiddies  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  juvenile  delinquents  running 
around  with  the  Internet  version  of  high- 
powered  semiautomatic  weapons.  If  the 
norm  on  the  Internet  becomes  terrorist  thugs 
pushing  you  around,  nobody  will  bring  their 
business  there.” 


Internet  to  a  standstill. 

Banking  and  finance,  nuclear  power,  air  traf¬ 
fic  control,  health  care  and  other  critical  indus¬ 
tries  are  required  by  law  to  report  certain  types 
of  security  breaches  or  data  loss.  If  you  don’t 
know  what  laws  apply  to  your  company,  you 
should  find  out  before  you’re  attacked,  Rasch 
suggests.  You  may  also  be  required  under  con¬ 
tract  to  report  attacks  or  breaches. 

The  “right  thing  to  do”  isn’t  as  easy  to  define. 
Rasch  and  other  security  consultants  say  there  are  certain  instances 
when  you  absolutely,  positively  should  call  in  law  enforcement. 
Things  like  bomb  threats  and  child  pornography  should  never  be 
swept  under  the  rug,  not  only  because  of  the  potential  damage  to 
human  life  but  because  a  company  can  be  held  liable  for  such  behav¬ 
iors  from  its  employees.  Further  down  the  severity  scale  are  cyber- 
stalking,  extortion  threats,  denial-of-service  attacks  and  the  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  viruses. 

The  toughest  call  to  make  is  determining  your  bottom-line  impact, 
says  Rasch.  If  your  company  loses  trade-secret  data  to  a  random 
15-year-old  hacker,  it  may  be  better  to  handle  the  matter  privately 
instead  of  risking  a  public  relations  fiasco.  “But  if  it’s  a  competitor 
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Today's  IT  challenges  can  make  you  feel  like  your  information,  your  applications,  and 
even  you  need  to  be  in  multiple  places  at  the  same  time.  The  answer  is  Marimba  —  systems 
management  solutions  built  by  people  who  understand  e-business.  Our  change 
management  software  delivers  applications  and  content  to  servers,  desktops,  mobile 
systems,  and  Internet  devices.  Increasing  efficiency,  reducing  costs.  And  our  performance 
management  software  lets  you  monitor  performance  and  availability  of  e-business 
services  in  real-time.  Increasing  reliability,  decreasing  downtime.  Be  everywhere.  Go 
to  www.marimba.com. 
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MARK  NILSSON, 

chief  technology  officer 
for  Utenzi  Corp.,  says  his 
company  has  worked  with 
the  FBI  both  as  a  victim 
and  to  help  others. 


who  now  has  the  blueprints  for  your  new  widget,”  he  says,  “it 
becomes  very  important  for  you  to  find  out  who  did  it.” 

The  problem  with  that  reasoning  is  that  during  an  attack  or  at 
the  moment  you  detect  an  intrusion,  you’re  working  blind,  say  law 
enforcement  officials.  You  can’t  know  if  you’re  dealing  with  a  random 
hacker  or  an  underhand  competitor  until  afterward.  That  should  be 
reason  enough  to  quickly  call  in  reinforcements. 

“If  there  is  destruction  or  loss  or  theft  of  data,  if  there  is  a  loss  of 
$5,000  or  more  for  a  nongovernment  nonfinancial  institution,  if 
there’s  been  a  root-level  compromise  or  a  denial  of  service,  you  should 
call,”  says  Doris  Gardner,  supervisory  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
FBI’s  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Regional  Computer  Crime  Squad.  As  clear  as 
those  guidelines  sound,  Gardner  and  her  counterparts  in  other  task 
forces  acknowledge  that  there  won’t  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
crimes  reported  until  they  address  corporate 
America’s  three  biggest  fears — the  loss  of 
control  once  they  call  the  cops,  being  played 
for  fools  in  the  national  media,  and  that  in 
the  end  the  feds  will  fail  to  catch  the  perpe¬ 
trators  or  return  a  conviction. 


Fear  One:  Loss  of  Control 

GARDNER  IS  EMPHATIC  when  trying  to  reas¬ 
sure  nervous  companies  that  an  investigation  will 
not  spin  out  of  control.  When  agents  start  exam¬ 
ining  evidence,  she  explains,  they  will  most  likely 
begin  with  the  servers  and  inspect  the  logs  to  try 
to  determine  who  touched  what  parts  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  where  they  were  coming  from.  A  com¬ 
pany’s  IS  staff  members  are  vital  players  during  this 
type  of  investigation.  “You’re  going  to  be  in¬ 
volved,”  she  says.  “It’s  a  partnership.” 

That’s  a  mantra  repeated  by  cybercrime  experts 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  U.S.  Attorney’s 
Office  and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  “We’re 
not  the  cavalry.  We’re  not  going  to  come  storm¬ 
ing  in  and  take  off  with  your  equipment,”  says 
Jessica  Herrera,  a  federal  prosecutor  in  the 
Computer  Crime  &  Intellectual  Property  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Justice’s  Criminal  Division 
in  Washington,  D.C.  “We’re  there  to  work  with 
the  company,  and  we’ve  found  the  best  experts  for 
examining  computers  are  the  people  who  operate 
them  on  a  day-to-day  basis.” 

Utenzi  Corp.,  a  data  center  outsourcer  and  cor¬ 
porate  ISP,  has  worked  with  the  FBI  as  a  victim 
and  other  times  assisting  its  customers  who  have 
been  hit.  The  FBI  leaves  data-intensive  tasks  to  the 
IS  staff  while  its  agents  handle  the  forensic  and 
legal  aspects  of  a  case,  says  Mark  Nilsson,  chief 
technology  officer  for  the  Research  Triangle  Park, 
N.C.,  company.  “IS  isn’t  their  core  competency,  and  they  know  that. 
Their  core  is  investigative.” 

In  one  instance,  he  explains,  “we  gave  them  the  signature  of  the 
hack  and  some  log  information,  and  they  subpoenaed  logs  from 
another  ISP,  traced  the  user,  served  a  warrant  and  made  an  arrest.” 

Fear  Two:  Front-Page  Coverage 

OF  AFF  THE  REASONS  companies  suffer  in  silence  after  a  cyber¬ 
crime,  the  most  potent  is  the  fear  of  bad  publicity.  Predictive  System’s 
Rasch  sketches  out  a  nightmarish  scenario,  only  partly  in  jest — “Fet’s 
see,  investigation  on  CNN,  trial  on  Court  TV,  and  conviction  and  sen¬ 
tencing  on  the  front  page  of  The  New  York  Times.”  In  all  serious¬ 
ness,  though,  he  says  one  goal  of  prosecutors  is  to  deter  other  would- 
be  criminals.  “If  some  guy  goes  to  jail  and  nobody  hears  about  it, 

they’re  not  reaching  that  goal.” 

Faw  enforcement  officials  insist  they  take 
care  to  keep  victims’  names  out  of  the  public 
eye.  “We’ve  had  plenty  of  cases  when  we 
wanted  to  blow  our  own  horn  and  didn’t,” 
says  Nadel  of  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  CHIP  unit. 


cio.com _ 

Read  more  on  security-related  issues  on 

our  SECURITY  AND  PRIVACY  RESEARCH 
CENTER  at  www.cio.com/security. 
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Amount  of  pressure 
hosting  server  and 
apps  in-house. 


MANAGED  HOSTING  DEDICATED  SERVERS  DATA  CENTER  COLOCATION 


COMPAQ  PROLIANT  DL  580  SUN  ENTERPRISE  220R 


It  s  a  dilemma  every  executive  faces:  making  money  while  reducing  expenses.  Fortunately,  Verado  has  the  answer.  We  specialize  in 
managing  complex  Web  and  application  hosting  for  businesses  looking  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  secure  IT  infrastructure. 
Outsourcing  to  our  expertise  can  save  your  company  up  to  80%  of  what  you  currently  spend  in-house*  all  while  increasing  your  staff's 
efficiency  and  performance.  Verado  is  the  single  source  provider  that  delivers  it  all  —  high-end  storage,  security,  monitoring,  reporting, 
backup,  network  services,  infrastructure  services  and  database  services. 

UNLOCK  THE  WEIGHT  THAT  HOSTING  AND  IT  COSTS  HAVE  ON  YOUR  COMPANY.  I  % 

VISIT  WWW.VERADO.COM  OR  CALL  1  800  932  3858.  V® rnAwO 
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as  a  result. 
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THE  INTERNET  and  related  technologies 

have  spawned  entirely  new  business 
methods  and  models;  virtually  every 
organization  has  new  e-business  units 
headed  by  managers  with  titles  unknown 
just  a  few  years  ago.  CEOs,  CFOs  and 
other  CXOs  have  more  to  say  about  the 
technology  decision-making  process, 
while  CIOs  are  expected  to  contribute 
more  to  the  business  strategy.  The 
definitions  of  customer  and  partner  have 
changed  —  and  their  expectations  of  your 
company  have  changed  as  well. 

Today's  economy  is  putting  even  greater 
pressures  on  IT  and  business  to  be  in 
closer  alignment.  Companies  are  placing 
a  heavier  burden  on  IT  to  help  launch 
initiatives  that  focus  on  the  customer,  take 
advantage  of  new  opportunities,  bolster 
the  bottom  line,  and  improve  cost 
efficiencies  in  existing  operations. 


Acxiom  Corporation 
Changepoint  Corporation 
Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 

E.piphany 

Information  Builders,  Inc. 

Intel  Corporation 
Intel  Online  Services 
Kintana 

Legato  Systems,  Inc. 

Lockheed  Martin 
NetScout  Systems,  Inc. 

Symantec  Corporation 
Tripwire,  Inc. 

Different  Voices 

Snared  Visions 

Get  It  Right:  The  New  Alignment 


Jf|f 

These  efforts  require  solid  strategies, 
clear  prioritization,  the  understanding 
and  buy-in  from  traditional  and  e-business 
units,  and  the  right  infrastructure  and 
resources  in  place  to  support  it  all. 

Turf  wars  and  finger-pointing  definitely 
won't  cut  it;  success  will  only  come  when 
different  voices  embrace  shared  visions. 
Executives  in  both  business  and  IT  camps 
need  to  create  an  environment,  and 
fashion  a  partnership  and  process  to 
make  this  happen. 

For  our  25th  CIO  Perspectives®  confer¬ 
ence,  we've  tailored  an  agenda  to  help 
CIOs  and  CXOs  meet  the  new  challenges 
and  take  advantage  of  the  new  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Learn  how  to  "get  it  right"  from  the 
different  voices  and  experiences  of  top 
business  and  technology  executives,  and 
move  on  to  create  your  own  success 
stories  born  of  your  shared  visions. 


Sharing  their  voices 

and  visions  with  us: 

ANDREA  ANANIA,  senior  vice  president  &  CIO,  Cigna  Corp.,  on  how  you  align 
IT  to  deliver  strategic  applications  rapidly  and  get  the  most  out  of  the 
money  being  spent. 

DR.  RICK  BRINKMAN,  psychologist,  holistic  medicine  doctor,  comedian,  and 
co-author  of  Dealing  With  People  You  Can't  Stand  —  How  to  Bring  Out 
the  Best  in  People  at  Their  Worst.  (Serious  stuff,  in  a  funny  package.) 

ROBERT  COHEN,  vice  president  &  CIO,  and  DR.  JAMES  PUSEY,  vice  president 
of  marketing,  AstraZeneca,  on  the  prerequisites,  process  and  benefits  of 
co-evolving  business  and  IT  strategies. 

J.  BRIAN  FERGUSON,  president,  Chemicals  Group,  and  ROGER  K.  MOWEN, 

vice  president,  Global  Customer  Services  Group  &  CIO,  Eastman  Chemical, 
on  developing  relationships  that  enable  the  business  to  grow. 

MARTHA  HELLER,  the  force  behind  www.cio.com' s  Sound  Off,  and  now  director 
of  its  Best  Practice  Exchange.  She  brings  along  a  panel  of  CIOs  willing  to 
share  both  visions  and  nightmares. 


JANEY  PLACE,  executive  vice  president,  E-Commerce  Strategy,  Mellon  Financial 
Corporation,  on  how  you  get  everyone  to  understand,  accept  and  begin 
acting  in  new  roles  when  it  comes  to  e-business. 


RICK  SWANBORG,  president  and  founder  of  ICEX.  In  his  time,  a  manager, 
consultant,  researcher,  and  entrepreneur;  now,  head  of  a  research  and 
content  management  firm  dedicated  to  helping  business  leaders  make 
better  decisions  on  leveraging  information  technology. 

BRUCE  TULGAN,  author  of  Winning  the  Talent  Wars,  on  the  new  attitudes  of 
Generations  X  and  Y  toward  the  traditional  employment  relationship, 
and  what  these  very  different  voices  can  contribute  to  our  organizations. 

DR.  JAMES  WETHERBE,  our  conference  moderator,  professor  of  IT  at  Texas  Tech 
University,  talking  about  aligning  clicks  with  bricks  strategies. 


CIOs:  G  rab  your  favorite 
(or  maybe  your  least 
favorite)  CXO.  Get  off- 
campus  and  spend  some 
quality  time,  engage  in 
serious  discussions  and 
take  advantage  of 
networking  and  other 
bonding  activities.  Call  us 
at  800  366-0246;  visit  us  at 
www.cio.com/conferences. 


a  special  address  by: 


DR.  DENNIS  N.  T.  PERKINS,  author  of  Leading  at  the  Edge:  Leadership  Lessons 
from  the  Extraordinary  Saga  of  Shackleton's  Antarctic  Expedition,  sharing 
what  voices  from  the  past  can  teach  us  about  a  group  that  remained 
cohesive,  congenial,  and  mercifully  alive  despite  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles.  He's  served  as  a  Marine  infantry  officer  in  Vietnam,  as  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and  as  a  teacher  at  Yale 
University's  School  of  Management.  He's  now  president  of  The  Syncretics 
Group  Inc. 


Call  us  at  800  366-0246;  visit  us  at  www.cio.com/conferences . 
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Shouldn’t  we  all  be  working  by  now  on  thin  clients— those  emblems  of  low 
cost  and  easy  management?  Here’s  why  the  PC  endures  and  how  you  can 
capitalize  on  its  continued  dominance,  by  scott  berinato 


Reader  ROI 

►  See  why  thin  clients,  network 
computers  and  other  contenders 
lost  out  to  PCs 

►  Learn  how  new  devices  such  as 
PDAs  make  PCs  more  valuable 

►  Understand  how  PCs  can  save 
you  money  in  the  long  run 


THE  PERSONAL  COMPUTER  IS  A  $1,000  COMMODITY. 


It  has  too  much  processing  power,  too  much 
memory,  absurd  amounts  of  storage,  an 
unhealthy  dependence  on  Windows  and  a 
Web  browser. 

It  is  also  the  perfect  desktop  appliance  for 
the  future. 

The  PC,  flawed  and  ever-evolving,  won’t 
be  replaced  by  simpler  devices,  cheaper 
ones  or  the  kind  you  talk  to.  Wireless  widg¬ 


ets  won’t  wither  it.  Centralized  computing 
models  don’t  threaten  it.  Peer-to-peer  net¬ 
working  schemes  in  a  post-Napster  world 
can’t  kill  it.  It  could  be  a  docked  laptop,  a 
minitower  monster  or  a  flat-screen  beauty. 
Taken  as  a  species,  the  personal  computer 
has  fended  off  a  torrent  of  alternatives  in 
the  young  Internet  era,  and  it  will  continue 
to  do  so. 
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So  relax.  Get  used  to  it.  Stand  calmly  on 
the  shore  with  your  PC  and  watch  the 
white-capped  river  of  network  computers, 
thin  clients,  Internet  appliances  and  wire¬ 
less  gizmos  rush  by.  You  might  dip  your 
toes  in  every  now  and  then,  test  something 
new.  But  you  and  your  PCs  won’t  be  swept 
away.  Not  for  five  years,  maybe  not  for  10. 

You  want  staying  power?  Think  Strom 
Thurmond.  Think  Rolling  Stones  and  Dick 
Clark  in  IT  terms.  Think  PC.  An  exit  poll 
affirms  this.  A  CIO  survey  of  184  IT  exec¬ 
utives  asking  about  their  long-term  desk¬ 
top  strategies  shows  that  the  PC  carries  a 
strong  lead  for  the  foreseeable  future: 
Three-quarters  said  the  PC  will  remain 


their  main  desktop  for  the  next  five  years, 
and  nearly  half  (45  percent,  to  be  exact) 
said  they  are  espoused  to  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  for  the  next  decade. 

A  vote  for  the  PC  is  not  a  vote  for  the 
status  quo,  however.  IT  managers  made  it 
clear  that  endorsing  the  PC  architecture  is 
not  equivalent  to  endorsing  the  current 
PC  architecture  or  any  of  its  vendors.  They 
want  a  better  PC,  one  that  ironically 
behaves  more  like  its  thin-client  challengers. 
It’s  taking  time,  but  CIOs  are  willing  to  stick 
with  the  incumbent  while  the  platform 
improves. 

We’re  ready  to  call  the  race.  The  PC 
won.  Here  are  seven  reasons  why. 


REASON 


The  PC’s  versatility  reduces  un¬ 
certainty.  Eventually  in  our  con¬ 
versation,  Joe  Crews  covers  all 
of  the  “alities”  and  “ilities.” 
“The  PC  just  gives  me  a  broader 
range  of  functionality  than  anything  else,” 
he  starts.  Later  he  adds,  “Affordability  of 
PCs  is  fine.”  Finally,  he  says  in  support  of  the 
desktop,  “Its  reliability  and  stability.  That’s 
what  I’m  paying  for,  the  flexibility  and  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  hardware.”  Crews,  manager  of 
network  services  for  AAA  Carolinas,  the 
motorists’  association  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
condenses  many  of  the  arguments  for  the  PC 
into  the  above  four  sentences.  More  than 
any  reason,  CIOs  cite  old,  reliable  “ality” 
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do.  PCs  take  some  of  the  anticipation  out  of  a  CIO’s 
planning.  “Appliances  to  me  mean  I  have  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  decisions  based  on  the  capability  of  the  hardware 
and  the  network,”  Crews  says.  “I’m  hesitant  to  tie  peo¬ 
ple,  departments  and  work  areas  to  technology  without 
flexibility  or  functionality.  It’s  cheaper  to  keep  the  desk¬ 
top  at  a  higher  level  than  trying  to  decide  who  needs  an 
appliance  and  who  needs  a  full  PC.” 

As  for  workers  who  may  occasionally  use  the  PC’s 
adaptability  to  dabble  with  instant  messaging  or  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  Napster,  Crews  says  you  have  to  manage 
your  people  no  matter  what’s  on  their  desktops.  “You  con¬ 
trol  those  things  by  managing  your  business,  not  by  buying 
equipment  that  stops  it.” 


The  PC’s  capabilities  remove  some 
uncertainty  from  IT  plans,  says 
Joe  Crews,  manager  of  network 
services  for  AAA  Carolinas. 


and  “ility”  words  to  explain  why  they 
don’t  choose  thin  clients  that  promise 
lower  total  cost  of  ownership  (TCO) 
and  higher  productivity  from  workers. 

AAA  Carolinas  should  be  a  prime 
candidate  for  a  centralized,  network 
computer  architecture.  Crews  runs  700  desktops  at  25  satel¬ 
lite  locations,  all  doing  primarily  the  same  automobile  club- 
related  tasks.  But  he’s  firmly  against  it.  “Even  at  a  low  cost, 


REASON 


Thin  clients,  the  PC  alternative,  aren’t  so  thin. 

On  the  desktop  it’s  always  been  one  or  the 
other.  PCs  versus  NCs.  The  Bill  Gates  camp 
versus  the  Larry  Ellison  camp.  Fat  desktops 
versus  thin  clients.  But  these  are  battles  many 
figure  are  over. 

There’s  evidence  of  it.  Consider  that  EDC  is  phasing  out 
its  thin-client  research.  Listen  to  Jeff  McNaught,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  market  strategy  at  leading  terminal  vendor  Wyse 
Technology,  when  he  says  he’d  be  thrilled  if  just  10  percent  of 
desktops  were  thin  clients — in  five  years. 

But  there’s  a  more  startling  development.  The  network 
computer  (or  thin  client,  or  Internet  appliance)  is  alive,  and 
it’s  becoming  a  personal  computer. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  users  who  want  to  add  hard  disks, 
and  we  support  it,”  says  Gina  Smith,  president  and  CEO  of 
the  New  Internet  Computer  (NIC)  Co.  in  San  Francisco.  It’s  a 
shocking  admission  after  an  hour  of  her  stumping  over  the 
thin-computing  vision  of  “Larry” — who  is,  of  course,  Oracle 
CEO  Lawrence  J.  Ellison  and  her  main  source  of  funding. 
Smith  pauses  during  the  interview,  realizing  she’s  basically 
admitted  that  many  people  turn  NIC’s  appliances  into  low- 
end  personal  computers.  “We  don’t  run  around  publicizing 
it,”  she  adds.  “But  you  can  do  it.” 


THE  MISTAKE  SOME  PEOPLE  MAKE  IS  LINKING  SLUGGISH  PC  SALES  TO  THE  VALIDITY  OF  THE 

PLATFORM.  IN  FACT,  PCS  ARE  AS  POPULAR  AS  EVER,  BUT  LIFE  CYCLES  ARE  GETTING  LONGER. 


I  would  hesitate  to  go  to  a  server-centric,  thin-client  environ¬ 
ment,”  Crews  says. 

Crews  is  talking  about  flexibility,  and  it’s  a  subtle  point. 
It’s  not  what  the  PC  does  for  the  average  end  user — which  is 
far  less  than  it’s  built  for — but  rather  what  it  might  have  to 


What’s  more,  Smith  says  NIC  is  bandying  about  an  idea  to 
build  a  new  device,  “the  big  NIC.”  It  would  be  an  appliance 
that  “makes  sense  in  the  enterprise.  This  one  would  handle  all 
the  big  software  a  Fortune  1000  needs,”  she  says. 

Wyse,  based  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  also  makes  a  thin  client  that 
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Approaching  computer  technology 
alone  can  be  deadly. 

Partner  with  CompUSA  to  manage  your  computer  technology  and  dominate  the  competition.  We  help 
you  choose  the  right  products  and  training  to  maximize  your  resources  —  so  you  con  thrive  in  a  hostile 
environment.  Plus,  we  protect  your  investment  through  superior  technology  support  ond  maintenance. 
Teaming  up  with  the  experts  at  CompUSA  gives  you  the  advantage  —  together,  we'll  efficiently  manage  your 
computer  technology. 
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accepts  floppy  drives,  and  last  year  it  debuted  a  terminal  that  runs 
some  applications  locally  and  some  centrally,  as  most  PCs  do. 
Between  1999  and  2000,  that  product  line,  the  Winterm  8000 
Series,  went  from  zero  to  40  percent  of  Wyse’s  thin-client  revenues. 

Supposedly,  2001  was  the  year  when  thin  clients  turned  the 
corner.  Neil  MacDonald  at  Gartner  predicted  in  1997  that  20 
percent  of  the  desktop  market  would  be  thin  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  Wyse’s  McNaught  thinks  it’s  more  like  1  percent.  Instead, 
appliance  vendors  have  abandoned  revolution  for  evolution. 
Their  devices,  in  an  effort  to  appeal  to  customers’  needs,  are 
morphing  into  something  more  like  what  everyone  already 
has — a  PC. 

The  spin  from  these  vendors  is  that  they  can  offer  the  best 
elements  of  the  PC  while  retaining  the  server-based  computing 
model  for  a  majority  of  applications.  The  devices  remain  less 
expensive  than  PCs,  though  NIC’s  Smith  acknowledges  she 
would  have  to  bend  her  hard-and-fast  rule  of  keeping  devices 
under  $200  for  the  big  NIC.  “I  think  we  could  do  it  for  $300,” 
she  says. 

In  the  end,  though,  Darwinism  seems  to  have  won  the 
debate.  The  devices  are  gaining  weight  because  that’s  the  only 
way  CIOs  will  consider  using  them. 

“With  PCs,  I  can  safely  assume  [they]  will  meet  my  needs  at 
a  reasonable  cost,”  says  John  Gunkle,  IT  manager  for  the  City 
of  Raleigh,  N.C.  “But  with  Internet  clients,  no  one  is  sure  where 


they  fit,  if  they’ll  really  meet  our  needs.  We  have  vendors  coming 
to  us  with  network  devices  that  weren’t  self-supporting.  One 
just  had  flash  memory  to  boot.  Another  just  a  CD  drive.  If 
these  are  going  to  work  they’ll  need  to  be  more  like  PCs.” 


REASON 


PCs  may  have  girth,  but  they  are  losing  weight.  While 

3  thin  clients  are  trying  to  be  more  like  PCs,  PCs  are 
turning  into  desktop  appliances.  Randel  Sykes  likes 
this  trend.  He  thinks  PCs  make  better  network  com¬ 
puters  than  network  computers  themselves. 

As  IT  director  at  Auto  Glass  Specialists  in  Madison,  Wis., 
Sykes  bought  into  the  thin-client  model  three  years  ago.  Then 
late  last  year,  he  ripped  them  out  and  put  in  220  brand-new 
PCs  in  65  satellite  offices,  with  plans  for  more. 

“Putting  in  thin  clients  at  this  point  would  be  a  bad  deci¬ 
sion,  even  if  it  wasn’t  three  years  ago,”  Sykes  says.  “Our  busi¬ 
ness  was  perfect  for  terminals  with  all  the  offices  and  everyone 
using  the  same  data.  But  the  applications  grew — we  use  high- 
graphic  maps  now — and  started  chewing  up  bandwidth.  The 
thing  about  terminals  is  if  your  needs  change,  they  don’t.” 

While  Sykes  ran  his  thin-client  shop,  PCs  quietly  but  dra¬ 
matically  transformed  into  appliances.  What  used  to  be  a 
peripheral  is  now  built-in.  Universal  serial  bus  ports  make  con¬ 
necting  devices  easier.  At  the  same  time,  he  says  Windows  2000, 
the  server  operating  system  which  debuted  February  2000,  has 


FIRST  LOVE,  AN  ENDURING  LOVE 

FOR  SOME  CIOS  (AND  OTHER  END  USERS)  THE  OLD  PC  HAS  EMOTIONAL  PULL 


"I  remember  when  the  hottest  machines  had 
2  megs  of  RAM,  then  it  went  to  8,  then— 
whoa!— to  16,  and  that  was  a  huge  option. " 

"I  remember  buying  my  first  286  for 
2,000  bucks.  At  the  time,  that  was  a  great 
machine.  ” 

For  all  the  sound  reasons  to  stick  with  the 
PC  platform,  there  is  another,  mushier  argu¬ 
ment  that  carries  weight:  People  love  their 
PCs,  and  it’s  hard  to  take  them  away. 

“All  of  the  rational  arguments  kind  of  go 
out  the  door  when  you're  talking  about  the 
decision  to  purchase  PCs,”  says  I  DC’s  Roger 
Kay.  “It's  a  love  affair,  and  love  affairs  are 
often  irrational." 

It’s  a  soft  argument;  there’s  little  science 
here.  But  there  is  an  analogy:  car  culture. 
Just  as  postwar  men  of  the  1950s  grew  up 


worshipping  their  Chevys  and  Fords,  today 
we  love  tinkering  under  the  PC’s  hood  and 
customizing  desktops. 

University  of  Louisville  Psychologist  Jim 
Beggan  specializes  in  the  psychology  of  own¬ 
ership,  and  he  thinks  there’s  something 
to  this. 

“I  call  it  the  mere  ownership  effect.  Just 
because  you  own  something  is  reason  to  like 
it  more,  especially  when  it  comes  to  quali¬ 
ties  that  are  hard  to  define,  like  the  ability  to 
tailor  the  device  to  yourself,”  Beggan  says. 
Think  racing  stripes  or  flames  painted  up  the 
side  of  that  1966  Pontiac  Tempest.  Other 
psychological  effects  are  at  play  here  too,  he 
adds.  Territoriality  and  ownership  of  data  go 
against  the  network  computing  model— it's 
splurging  on  that  Porsche  versus  taking  pub- 


lic  transportation.  “And  in  some  ways,” 
Beggan  notes,  “information  is  even  more 
personal  than  stuff,  like  cars.” 

“You  have  to  take  it  seriously,"  says  Jim 
Cunningham,  IT  director  at  Willkie,  Farr  & 
Gallagher,  a  New  York  City  law  firm.  “Man¬ 
agers  pitching  thin  clients  to  their  bosses 
with  all  the  right  statistics  need  to  under¬ 
stand  that  love  of  the  PC.  Otherwise,  they 
can  get  blindsided  by  that  attitude." 

Beggan  warns  only  scientific  studies 
would  prove  that  the  psychology  of  owner¬ 
ship  contributes  to  PC  dominance.  The 
words  of  devoted  users  tell  their  own  story. 

"My  first  was  an  8086,  250K  of  RAM  and 
two  five- and- a- quarter -inch  floppy  drives. 
Four  grand. " 

-S.  Berinato 
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John  Gunkle,  IT  manager  for  the 
City  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  says  net¬ 
work  devices  “ need  to  he  more 
like  PCs  ”  to  he  really  valuable. 


the  TCO  of  your  desktops. 

The  statistics  hit  the  fan  in  1996  when  a  succession  of  ana¬ 
lysts  published  PC  cost-of-ownership  figures.  Zona  Research 
preached  that  15  PCs  on  the  network  cost  almost  $218,000 
for  five  years,  while  15  NCs  would  cost  around  $94,000. 
Gartner  was  also  aggressive,  reporting  that  one  networked  PC 
costs  about  $10,000  annually,  and  thin  clients  could  save  up 
to  39  percent  on  that.  The  math  was  too  overwhelming  to 
ignore.  So  the  analysts  logically  concluded  that  IT  would  start 
buying  thin. 

But  that’s  not  the  way  it  turned  out.  In  interviews  and  in  our 
survey,  CIOs  and  other  IT  executives  say  they  have  given  up 
measuring  TCO  simply  as  PC  versus  network  appliance.  In  fact, 
many  IT  executives  said  they  associate  a  higher  TCO  with  a 
mixed  PC  and  NC  environment. 

“Some  of  these  [PC]  costs  are  disposable.  They  shouldn’t 
even  go  into  the  TCO,”  says  Keith  Podgorny,  director  of  pro¬ 
duction  services  at  ClientLogic,  a  CRM  services  company  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  “The  cost  of  thin  clients  is  not  so  low  that  it’s 
worth  reengineering,  retraining  and  running  a  mixed  environ¬ 
ment.  There’s  a  cost  associated  with  mixing.” 

It  appears  by  the  low  investment  in  thin  clients  that  the  TCO 
was  never  as  low  as  promised;  stealth  costs  existed  unless  you 
intended  to  replace  every  PC  with  a  NC. 

And  even  if  you  flipped  all  your  desktops,  a  herd 
of  network  appliances  drags  complex  storage  systems 
and  higher-end  servers  into  the  enterprise.  And  if  an 
application  runs  in  only  one  place,  that  one  place  bet¬ 
ter  always  be  up  and  running. 

Centralized  computing  also  taxes  network  costs. 
For  all  the  technical  improvements,  a  performance 
bias  is  still  out  there.  “No  one  can  convince  me  you 
can  run  Office  effectively  on  a  thin  client,”  says 
Walker  Interactive’s  Pimenta. 

And  Sykes,  the  IT  director  at  Auto  Glass  Spec¬ 
ialists,  says  that  when  performance  is  an  issue,  “We 
can  just  buy  PCs,  or  we  can  spend  twice  as  much  on 
the  communications  network  in  order  to  keep  the 
client  thin.  Even  though  we  ran  terminals,  I’ve  always 
had  a  certain  amount  of  respect  for  the  PC  as  a  way  to 
give  you  access  to  power  you  never  had  before.” 


put  PC  management  on  par  with  thin  clients.  And  then  there’s 
cost.  Terminals  cost  him  $800  per  unit.  New  PCs:  $830. 

Sykes  says  his  PC  choice  was  easy.  “I  asked  myself  if  I 
wanted  a  Chevy  Suburban,  because  I  can  get  it  at  the  same 
price  I  paid  for  a  VW  bus.” 

The  evolution  continues.  While  NCs  add  hard  drives  and 
run  applications  locally,  major  PC  vendors  are  sealing  off  some 
models  from  many  peripheral  devices,  making  them  truly  appli¬ 
ancelike.  And  IT  departments  are  finding  a  graceful  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  two. 

“For  a  lot  of  our  applications,  the  centralized  server  model  is 
the  best — but  with  PCs  as  the  client,  not  network  devices,”  says 
Marshall  Pimenta,  technology  vice  president  at  Walker 
Interactive  Systems  in  San  Francisco.  “I’m  telling  you.  I  have  to 
do  this  pitch  all  the  time.  The  bosses  always  push  back  on  cost 
of  ownership.  But  with  the  way  PCs  are  today,  I  can  get  them  a 
better  TCO  with  the  Web  in  a  PC  environment.” 


REASON 


TCO  should  stand  for  “Thin-client  Costs  are  Over¬ 
simplified.”  There’s  a  colorful  saying  that  goes, 
Trying  to  define  history  is  like  trying  to  nail  Jell-O 
to  the  wall.  Not  only  is  it  hard,  but  what’s  the 
point?  The  same  could  be  said  about  figuring  out 


REASON 


_  PCs  are  so  robust  that  frequent  upgrades 

5  are  moot.  A  1996  Business  Week  special 
report  on  “The  Information  Appliance” 
asked,  “Why,  then,  do  you  have  to  spend 
$2,000  for  a  PC  to  surf  the  Web? 
Answer:  You  don’t.  At  least  not  for  long.” 

In  a  sense,  the  report  was  right.  Now  you  don’t 
have  to  spend  even  $1,000  on  a  PC,  and  that  low 
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Longer  PC  life  cycles  mean  that 
Jerry  Spencer,  network  manager 
at  Sparrow  Health  System,  doesn’t 
need  to  perform  frequent  upgrades. 


cost  makes  it  hard  for  any  device  to 
penetrate  the  established  PC  desktop. 

“If  someone  says  they  can  get 
me  [thin  clients]  at  under  a  hundred 
bucks  a  user,  fine,  I’ll  invest;  but 
that’s  not  going  to  happen,”  says  ClientLogic’s  Podgorny. 

The  dramatic  drop  in  PC  prices  as  performance  unfail¬ 
ingly  rises  has  made  PCs  the  core  desktop  and  helped  cut 
CIOs’  costs,  but  the  PC  vendors  have  had  a  tougher  go.  “It’s 


that  rush  to  the  latest  and  greatest  anymore.” 

The  moribund  fortunes  of  PC  vendors  such  as  Compaq,  Dell 
(until  it  revealed  some  better-than-projected  results  in  April) 
and  Gateway  started  in  late  1999  and  have  continued  into  this 
year.  PC  sales  growth  has  slowed  to  a  trickle,  and  the  vendors 
can’t  make  money  on  the  machines  they  do  sell.  The  mistake 
some  people  make,  though,  is  linking  sluggish  PC  sales  to  the 
validity  of  the  platform.  In  fact,  PCs  are  as  popular  as  ever, 
but  life  cycles  are  getting  longer.  More  than  50  percent  of  CIOs 
in  our  survey  said  their  PC  life  cycle  is  31  months  or  longer,  and 
54  percent  said  the  useful  life  cycle  of  the  client  has  increased  or 
stayed  the  same. 

Jerry  Spencer  says  the  PC  is  not  dying  because  vendors  can’t 
make  numbers.  He  just  doesn’t  need  many  new  ones  right  now. 

“I  feel  bad  for  the  sales  guy  who’s  out  here  now,”  says 
Spencer,  network  infrastructure  manager  at  Sparrow  Health 
System,  a  hospital  in  Lansing,  Mich.  “I  get  calls  every  day.  They 
want  me  to  get  all  these  specials.  All  I  can  tell  them  is,  ‘Hey,  I 
have  what  I  need.  If  I  need  something,  I’ll  call  you.’” 

Nearly  all  the  IT  executives  we  spoke  with  had  a  similar 
story  and  say  they  spend  more  time  than  ever  fending  off 
upselling.  Vendors  are  pushing  extended  warranties,  tape 
backup  drives,  CD-Rewritable  drives — anything  to  make  a 
few  more  dollars  on  the  sale.  Earlier  this  year,  the  city  of 
Raleigh  bought  100  PCs  and  Gunkle’s  vendor  told  him  each 
one  would  come  with  small-business  planning  software.  “I 
work  for  a  city,”  Gunkle  says  wryly.  “I  know  what  my  business 
plan  is:  Break  even.” 


REASON 


_  PDAs  and  other  appliances  enhance  PC  value. 

6Thin-client  proponents  never  sold  IT  on  the 
kitchen  appliance  metaphor.  It  goes  like  this:  Your 
dishwasher,  microwave  oven,  refrigerator — each 
has  its  own  engine.  There’s  no  Windows-like 
engine  tying  all  your  kitchen  apps  together,  so  why  should  the 
IT  kitchen  have  one  engine  driving  everything? 

Now,  PC  supporters  are  co-opting  the  metaphor.  Network 
appliances,  they  say,  may  have  a  place  in  the  IT  kitchen,  but 


“PUTTING  IN  THIN  CLIENTS  AT  THIS  POINT  WOULD  BE  A  BAD  DECISION.  OUR  BUSINESS  WAS 

PERFECT  FOR  TERMINALS  WITH  EVERYONE  USING  THE  SAME  DATA.  BUT  THE  APPLICATIONS 

GREW.  THE  THING  ABOUT  TERMINALS  IS  IF  YOUR  NEEDS  CHANGE,  THEY  DON’T.” 

-Randel  Sykes,  IT  director,  Auto  Glass  Specialists 


come  to  a  point  where  the  cost  of  the  PC  reinforces  corpo¬ 
rate  conservatism,”  says  Anne  Bui,  an  analyst  at  IDC.  “You’re 
finally  seeing  that  upgrade  mentality  going  away.  Intel  came 
out  with  1.5Ghz  processors,  and  it  seemed  like  there  wasn’t 


they  will  only  enhance  the  PC,  not  replace  it. 

Jim  Cunningham  is  about  to  give  many  of  his  attorneys 
microwaves,  in  the  form  of  standard  issue  PDAs.  He  feels  that 
will  make  his  end  users’  PCs  more  powerful.  “Any  advantage 
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When  customers 
are  on  the  line, 
will  your  Web  and 

voice  applications 
stand  or  fall? 


In  today’s  connected  economy,  cus¬ 
tomers  will  contact  you  in  a  variety  of 
ways  —  Web,  phone,  e-mail.  And  they  expect 
you  to  consistently  deliver  a  quality  experience 
across  all  of  these  channels  —  no  delays,  no 
errors,  no  lost  connections.  Even  one  minor  glitch 
can  impact  your  business  —  all  the  way  to  the 
bottom  line. 
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no  matter  how  they  contact  you.  Empirix  is  the  only  company 
able  to  deliver  complete,  real-world  testing  and  monitoring 
solutions  for  Web  and  voice  applications  —  at  every  stage  of 
development  and  deployment. 

Our  fast,  powerful  solutions  cut  testing  time  from  days  or  weeks,  to 
hours  or  minutes.  Fewer  resources,  less  training,  a  boost  in  application 
performance,  immediate  ROI  —  and  a  guaranteed  quality  experience  for 
your  customers. 
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I.T.  MANAGERS  IN  OUR  SURVEY  SEE  THE  WINTEL  MODEL  DOMINATING  NOW-AND  AT  LEAST  THROUGH  2006 


Which  best  describes  your  predominant 
desktop  system? 

Windows  OS/Intel  or  Intel  clone  PCs  95% 
Macintosh  1% 

Unix  workstation  1% 

Thin  client/Network  computer  (NC)/NetPC 
(minimal  or  no  hard  drive,  relies  on  network 
for  applications,  storage)  1% 

Terminal  1% 

Other  1% 

Read  more  PC  lore  at  www.cio.com/printlmks. 
See  the  full  survey  results  on  our  website  at 
www2.cio.com/research. 


Do  you  think  your  organization's  predom¬ 
inant  desktop  system  will  be  replaced  by 
other  devices  in  the  next  5  years? 


Will  other  devices  replace  the  PC  in 
the  next  10  years? 


YES 


NO 


24% 

45% 

NO 

YES 

76% 

55% 

SOURCE:  CIO  conducted  an  online  survey  Feb.  15-28.  Respondents  were  184  subscribers— 
CIOs,  vice  presidents,  and  directors  and  managers  of  IT— invited  by  e-mail  to  participate. 


you  can  give  to  the  client  is  useful,”  says  Cunningham,  IT  direc¬ 
tor  for  law  firm  Willkie,  Farr  &  Gallagher  in  New  York  City. 
“Users  want  and  need  access  to  e-mail  and  this  is  a  way  to  get 
it  to  them.  We’re  not  building  new  applications  around  PDAs; 
we’re  saying,  ‘Wait,  can’t  we  extend  PC  apps  to  other  devices?”’ 

Network  appliances,  it  seems,  are  turning  into  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  PC  peripherals,  not  PC  killers.  Wyse’s  McNaught 
recalls  when  his  company  debuted  a  mobile  thin  client  in  1997. 
“At  the  time  it  was  very  exciting.  Everyone  wanted  to  evalu¬ 
ate  it,  write  about  how  it  would  start  getting  to  the  desktop. 
But  it  turns  out,  no  one  wanted  to  pay  for  it.  They  didn’t 
replace  PCs  at  all.  We  sold  them  to  doctors  who  couldn’t  have 
easy  access  to  a  PC  all  day,”  he  says. 


REASON 


The  PC  is  good  enough  for  what  you  need  to  do.  You 


7  could  show  David  McCauslin  all  the  TCO  charts 
you  want.  You  could  prove  to  him  with  statistics 
that  he’d  save  thousands  of  dollars  moving  to  a 
centralized  computing  model  at  the  Cheboygan 
Area  Schools  in  Cheboygan,  Mich.  But  he’s  not  buying  it. 

“Call  me  old-fashioned.  You  can  just  do  so  much  more  with 
a  PC.  When  all  the  dust  settles,  the  PC  will  do  fine,”  he  says. 

McCauslin’s  exemplary  of  a  growing  group  of  IT  directors 
and  CIOs  who  have  said,  in  essence,  to  hell  with  micromanag¬ 
ing  client  costs.  They’re  practicing  what  Bui  of  IDC  calls  “good 
enough  computing.”  This  says  that  the  costs  of  buying  a  desk¬ 
top  are  trivial,  and  its  capabilities  are  good  enough.  The  time 
spent  eking  out  a  few  extra  dollars  of  savings  from  the  desk¬ 
top  is  wasted,  when  it  could  have  been  used  to  think  strategi¬ 


cally.  Why  worry  about  picking  at  PC  costs  when  you  need  to 
focus  on  the  big  customer  relationship  management  project,  the 
company’s  security  and  e-commerce  programs,  and  revenue¬ 
generating  plans? 

So  longer-term  thinking  is  taking  hold.  “We’re  figuring  out 
ways  to  make  sure  we  get  the  most  out  of  the  life  cycle  of  a 
unit,”  says  Cunningham.  “Are  we  maximizing  the  process  of 
getting  PCs  in?  Do  we  have  a  consistent  PC  rollout  process? 
Can  we  set  standards  here  that  say  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
here’s  how  we’ll  manage  the  PC  fleet?” 

It’s  a  rising  movement,  and  those  in  the  “good  enough” 
school  have  slowed  the  upgrade  cycle  and  found  ways  to  keep 
older  models  in  service.  Podgorny  needed  some  terminals  and 
planned  on  running  Terminal  Server  services  to  them.  Instead 
of  buying  thin  clients,  he  bought  one  server  and  repurposed 
300  rusty  tubs — old  Pentium  75s  and  Pentium  100s  he  already 
had  that  were  good  enough  for  terminal  services. 

Toby  Keeler,  CIO  of  Osmonics,  a  fluid  and  filtering  equipment 
manufacturer  in  Minneapolis,  says  that  the  PC  is  not  all  that  strate¬ 
gic.  “I’m  looking  more  at  what  are  the  applications,  what  are  the 
B2B  opportunities  for  our  company?  What  do  we  do  to  get  closer 
to  our  customer;  and  how  will  I  play  into  that?”  he  says. 

“Yes,  there’s  cost  associated  with  upgrading  and  maintaining 
the  PC,  but  thin  clients  are  too  much  of  a  departure  from  what 
has  worked,”  Keeler  says.  “Here  in  my  environment,  the  PC  really 
is  the  only  viable  tool  looking  forward.”  Good  enough.  BE] 


What’s  on  your  desktop?  Let  Senior  Writer  Scott  Berinato  know  at 
sberinato@cio.com. 
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Little  did  you  know  that  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  with 
Datalink  would  lead  to  all  this. 


An  ingenious  data  backup/recovery 
strategy  using  VERITAS  NetBackup 
software  for  your  enterprise. 


NetBackup 


Which  meant  the  new  business  team 
could  retrieve  the  pitch  at  10  a.m. 
and  catch  an  earlier  flight. 


Making  them  early  to  the  presentation  - 
which  impressed  the  prospect. 


I  |  >  ,1 


And  earned  them  the  privilege  of  being 
in  on  an  “exclusive  meeting.” 


Which  meant  a  toast  to  the  IT  wizard 
who  put  it  all  together. 

Funny  how  one  thing  leads  to  another. 


* 


Information  Means  The  World. 


866-2 1 3- 1 920  /  www.datalink.com/cio 
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Here  comes  the  bride.. .and  a  host  of  retailer 
forays  into  online  gift  registries 


Online  Sales 


I 
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BY  CONSTANTINE  VON  HOFFMAN 


ON  THE  10TH  OF  THIS  MONTH, 


at  a  historic  mansion  in  Doylestown,  Pa., 


William  Dauber  and  Kimberly  Shea  will  do  what  2.4  million  people  do  every  year 
in  the  United  States — get  married.  But  well  before  that  hal¬ 
lowed  moment,  their  engagement  has  already  transformed 
them  into  something  else:  the  dream  target  for  practically 
every  retailer  in  the  country.  The  American  bridal  indus¬ 
try  is  estimated  to  have  revenues  of  between  $30  billion  and 
$50  billion,  with  the  average  twentysomething  couple  spend¬ 
ing  $28,000  on  the  event  itself.  The  gift  registry  part  of  the 


Reader  ROI 

Learn  how  the  $17  billion 
bridal  registry  business  is 
partnering  with  the  Internet 

Find  out  why  supply  chain 
basics  are  necessary  for 
online  registries 

Sympathize  with  CIOs  who 
have  to  integrate  multiple 
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industry — where  the  lucky  couple  lists  what 
presents  their  guests  are  expected  to  buy  for 
them — is  estimated  to  be  about  $17  billion. 
Take  all  those  marriage-minded  twen- 
tysomethings  and  all  that  shopping,  and  the 
only  next  logical  step  was  for  the  bridal 
space  to  go  online.  And  it’s  not  only  the 
wedding  space  that  has  taken  the  registry 
idea  online — lots  of  other  gift  and  special 
occasion  retailers  are  there  too. 

From  an  IT  point  of  view,  any  gift  registry 
is  a  relatively  complex  set  of  database  and 
supply  chain  interactions.  The  database  has 
to  present  a  secure  environment  to  the  person 
who’s  registering.  That  information  is  then 
displayed  to  those  who  are  buying  the  gifts. 
As  a  specific  gift  is  selected,  it  is  removed 
from  the  list  before  anyone  else  orders  the 
same  thing.  Meanwhile,  the  database  has  to 
interact  with  the  company’s  inventory  lists, 
showing  what’s  in  stock  and,  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  alerting  buyers  and  regis¬ 
trants  when  things  are  on  back-order. 

For  the  bridal  space,  timing  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  big  deal.  It’s  usually  a  narrow  window 
between  wedding  announcement  and  wed¬ 
ding  date,  and  the  what’s-still-available  list 
has  to  be  up-to-date  and  match  between  the 
online  and  the  old-line  stores.  That  narrow 
window  is  probably  what  attracts  today’s 
instant-gratification  generation:  50  percent 


of  engaged  couples  have  either  planned  or 
already  registered  for  their  wedding  gifts 
online,  according  to  an  April  2000  study  by 
The  NPD  Group,  a  Port  Washington,  N.Y.- 
based  market  research  company. 

Web  portals  such  as  ModernBride.com, 
Theknot.com,  WeddingChannel.com  and 
WeddingNetwork.com  let  couples  do  every¬ 
thing  from  register  online  to  find  a  ring, 
gown,  tux  or  honeymoon  spot.  The  newly 
emergent  online  portion  of  the  gift  registry 
business  already  accounts  for  $1.7  billion, 
estimates  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Forrester 
Research.  Brick-and-mortar  stores  are  cozy- 
ing  up  to  grooms  with  in-store  scanner  guns 
for  zapping  gifts  into  registries  (see 
“Happiness  Is  a  Warm  Laser  Gun,”  Page 
117)  as  smart  retailers  are  taking  advantage 
of  new  technologies  to  make  a  lucrative  sec¬ 
tor  even  more  profitable. 

Fl«if  PARTNER 

Carrie  Johnson,  an  online  retail  ana¬ 
lyst  for  Forrester,  understands  the 
appeal  of  registering  online.  “It’s  a 
big  draw  for  people.  Usually  you  have  to  go 
to  multiple  stores  and  consolidate  what  you 
do,  which  can  be  very  painful,  especially  in 
dragging  the  groom  to  the  mall,”  she  says, 
having  recently  dragged  her  own  groom 


through  a  mall  or  two.  The  about-to-wed 
Shea  and  Dauber  agree.  “We  wanted  to 
make  sure  there  was  Internet  access  [for  the 
stores],”  says  Shea,  a  37-year-old  financial 
analyst.  With  friends  and  family  scattered 
around  the  country,  she  says,  “today  it’s 
almost  a  must.” 

Two  of  the  stores  Shea  and  Dauber 
registered  with  are  Bloomingdale’s  and 
Macy’s.  Which  makes  Steve  Stockett,  senior 
vice  president  of  systems  development 
for  Federated  Systems  Group,  a  division 
of  Federated  Department  Stores,  very  happy. 
Federated  owns  Bloomie’s  and  Macy’s,  and 
according  to  Stockett,  bridal  registry  has 
been  important  to  Federated  for  a  long  time. 
“It  is  and  always  has  been  a  significant  part 
of  our  business  model,”  he  says.  “A  lot  of 
the  functionality  that  we  have  developed  [in 
our  enterprisewide  systems]  has  been 
because  of  the  bridal  registry,  but  virtually 
none  of  it  is  just  limited  to  the  bridal  reg¬ 
istry.”  That  has  included  in-store  kiosks  (see 
“Retailing  by  Kiosk,”  this  page).  Instead  of 
being  a  discrete  part  of  the  business,  the  reg¬ 
istry  at  Federated  is  integrated  into  the 
company’s  overall  B2C — and  bricks-and- 
mortar — business  functions. 

Federated,  with  corporate  offices  in 
Cincinnati  and  New  York  City,  is  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  department  store  retailers, 
with  annual  sales  of  more  than  $18.4  billion. 
With  a  long  history — roots  go  back  to  the 
19th  century — Federated  has  several  advan¬ 
tages  in  place  over  e-tailers:  name  recogni¬ 
tion,  consumer  trust  and  a  delivery  system  in 
place.  As  much  as  50  percent  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  delivery,  or  “send,”  business  was 
driven  by  its  decades-old  registry  business. 
“It’s  that  send  system  that’s  the  guts  of  the 
bridal  registry,”  says  Stockett.  “Even  if 
you’re  not  the  bride,  there’s  a  good  chance 
you  don’t  want  to  carry  home  a  12-piece 
china  setting — you’d  rather  have  it  sent.” 


Retailing  by  Kiosk 

ALL  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  WEB  IN  THE  STORE 


ONE  BYPRODUCT  of  the  Web  gift  registry  is  the  in-store  kiosk.  A  mini- 
L  *  interface,  the  kiosk  lets  shoppers  pull  up  a  bride’s  gift  list  in  the  store. 

The  buyer  can  either  print  out  the  list  and  go  shopping,  or  select  an 
item  at  the  kiosk  and  buy  it  right  there  by  swiping  a  credit  card. 
Steve  Stockett,  senior  vice  president  of  systems  development  for 
Federated  Systems  Group,  a  division  of  Federated  Department 
Stores,  says  this  has  turned  out  to  be  faster  for  the  customer  than  going 
to  a  sales  associate.  In  fact,  Federated,  which  owns  Bloomingdale’s, 
Macy’s  and  Burdines,  has  found  the  kiosk  functionality  so  efficient  that 
their  sales  associates  use  it  at  the  cash  register.  Instead  of  customers  wandering  the 
store,  they  can  approach  a  sales  clerk,  have  the  clerk  look  up  the  item,  then  hand  over 
a  credit  card  for  payment.  -C.  von  Hoffman 
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BOTH  YOU  AND  YOUR  COMPANY  ARE  UP  AND  RUNNING 

WITH  LANS/WANS  ^  MANAGED  NETWORK  SERVICES  ^  DATA  AND  IP  SERVICES  ^ 


WE  PUT  TOGETHER  THE  WORLD’S  MOST  POWERFUL  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  WAYS  THAT  HELP  YOU  DO  WHATEVER  YOU  WANT,  WHENEVER  YOU  WANT. 

DATA  TRANSPORT  •  ATM  •  FRAME  RELAY  •  MANAGED  NETWORK  SERVICES  •  DEDICATED  INTERNET  ACCESS  •  IP  VPN  •  WEB  HOSTING 
MANAGED  IP  SECURITY  SERVICES  •  CENTREX/PBX  •  LONG  DISTANCE  •  CALL  CENTER  SOLUTIONS  •  VISIT  VERIZON.COM. 


verizon 


How  to  get  life  done. 


Not  all  services  available  in  all  areas.  ©2001  Verizon  Communications 


Online  Sales 


In  1996,  Federated  began  rolling  out  an 
application  that  transformed  its  legacy  gift- 
registry  system  into  a  nationwide  one  with 
a  common  database  and  the  ability  to  scan 
and  upload  information  into  a  shared  data¬ 
base.  In  doing  so,  the  company  ran  head  on 
into  the  problem  that  dogs  all  older  compa¬ 
nies  morphing  to  the  Internet,  says 
Forrester’s  Johnson.  “The  problem  with 
working  with  any  retailer  in  this  type  of  sit¬ 
uation  is  they’ve  got  legacy  systems  that  are 
sort  of  slow  and  may  not  be  updated  as 
quickly  as  people  who  use  the  Web  are 
accustomed  to,”  she  says. 

In  1999,  Federated  tied  the  knot  with 
WeddingChannel.com  as  its  online  bridal 
partner.  It  was  a  classically  symbiotic 
business  relationship.  The  department  store 
knew  it  could  offer  brand  recognition,  as 
well  as  demonstrated  merchandising  and 


- 


fulfillment  skills.  Wedding- 
Channel.com  could  help  it 
quickly  establish  an  online 
presence  and  could  also 
handle  the  presentation 
ware  or  front  door  of  the 
website.  Federated  was  so 
convinced  that  Wedding- 
Channel  was  the  one  that  it 
bought  an  equity  stake  in 
the  online  company. 

“When  we  started  this 
project,  it  was  real  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  maintained 
common  services  and  that 
we  developed  a  real-time, 
online  solution  as  opposed 
to  a  data-transfer  on  a 
nightly  basis  solution,”  says 
Robert  Dickey,  Federated’s  vice  president 
of  direct-to-consumer  systems.  Federated 
developed  middleware  that  allowed  Wed- 
dingChannel  to  manage  the  presentation 
layer  of  the  application,  while  the  retailer 
was  able  to  continue  to  maintain  and  man¬ 
age  the  interactions  with  its  databases. 
“Core  registry  data — customer,  occasion 
date,  registry  detail  items — resides  on  a 
DB2/OS390  platform  and  is  accessed  and 
updated  via  XML  services  from  the  Web 
applications,”  says  Dickey.  “This  same  data 


Any  gift  registry  is  a  complex  set  of 


database  and  supply  chain  interactions. 


Beyond  the  Bride 

ONLINE  REGISTRIES  COVER  A  WHOLE 
LOT  MORE  THAN  WEDDING  GIFTS 


www.myhousewarming.com— for  the  new  house 
www.babiesrus.com— for  the  new  family  member 
www.smarterkids.com— another  one  for  kids,  smart 
kids 

www.  th e-grad u a tion-gu ide.com— so m ed ay,  j  u  n  i  o r '  s 
going  to  graduate 

www.backcountrygear.com— like  to  get  outside? 
www.amazon.com— books,  tools,  software  and 
whatever’s  next 

www.firstregistry.com— covers  just  about  every 
occasion 

www.wishplace.com— offers  a  list  of  charities 


data  are  culled  from  a  custom  developed 
visual  basic  presentation  application  that 
runs  on  desktop  PCs  and  kiosks.” 

The  marriage  between  Federated  and 
WeddingChannel  has  gone  so  smoothly  that 
the  brick-and-mortar  stores’  wedding  advis¬ 
ers  encourage  brides  to  register  at 
WeddingChannel.com  first.  “It’s  more  effi¬ 
cient  for  us  and  the  bride,”  says  Stockett, 
“and  there’s  more  functionality  there  for  her 
to  manage  the  wedding.”  Even  if  a  couple 
does  sit  down  with  one  of  Federated’s  wed¬ 
ding  advisers,  the  adviser  acts  as  a  human 
interface  with  WeddingChannel.com,  han¬ 
dling  the  online  registration  and  showing  the 
couple  some  of  the  site’s  functions. 

“It’s  been  a  good  marriage  of  two  com¬ 
panies  that  had  a  compatible  business  model 
and  a  technical  view  of  how  the  world 
should  work,”  says  Stockett. 

PLAYfM9  El  r, 

WeddingChannel.com  CIO  Greg 
Franchina  says  that  getting 
Federated  and  his  company  to 
work  together  is  definitely  reminiscent  of 
planning  a  wedding.  “The  actual  production 
process  has  been  coordinating  a  joint  effort 
between  those  organizations,”  he  says.  The 
two  companies  had  to  integrate  their  IT 
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teams  “so  that  we  were  hitting  schedules  on 
time  in  a  coordinated  manner.  Their  expec¬ 
tation  was  that  we  would  deliver  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  date,  in  this  format — in  this  way, 
it  would  interact  with  it  that  way.. . .  We  were 
making  sure  we  were  able  to  circumvent  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  one  partner’s  systems  to 
interact  with  our  system.” 

WeddingChannel.com  started  in  1997  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  quickly  became  one 
of  the  Internet’s  leading  bridal  resource  sites. 
The  company  generates  revenue  through 
commissions  from  gift  registry  purchases  off 
retailers’  bridal  registries,  commissions  from 
sales  of  other  bridal  goods  such  as  wedding 
accessories  and  invitations,  and  sponsorship 
revenue  from  companies  hoping  to  reach 
WeddingChannel.com  customers.  In  2000, 
roughly  a  year  after  partnering  with 
Federated,  WeddingChannel.com  merged 
with  the  online  wedding  gift  registry 
Della.com,  which  brought  with  it  a  bridal 
party  of  a  number  of  other  retailers. 

While  WeddingChannel.com  is  most 
deeply  involved  with  Federated,  it  has  other 
partners  such  as  Tiffany  &  Co.,  Crate  & 
Barrel  and  Neiman  Marcus,  all  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  integration.  WeddingChannel 
lets  the  other  company  determine  what  level 
of  interaction  it  wants  to  have  with  the  web¬ 
site.  “The  organization  we  interact  with  has 
to  determine  why  they  want  an  interaction 
with  us  and  how  deep  do  they  want  that 
relationship  to  be,”  says  Franchina.  “That 
then  drives  the  process  for  having  that  rela¬ 
tionship,  planning  it  out,  effecting  it.” 


Click  on  a  Bloomingdale’s  or  Macy’s 
link  on  WeddingChannel.com  and 
the  presentation  is  seamless.  How¬ 
ever,  click  on  Williams-Sonoma,  the  San 
Francisco-based  home-centered  specialty 
retailer,  and  a  new  browser  window  opens. 

Shelley  Nandkeoylar,  vice  president  of 
Williams-Sonoma’s  e-commerce  division, 
readily  admits  that  partnering  up  with 
WeddingChannel  was  a  reaction  to  the  pres¬ 
sures  to  get  Williams-Sonoma  more  widely 


known  online.  “It  was  the  heady  days  of 
dotcom,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,”  he  says. 
“We  felt  that,  OK,  this  is  a  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  we  don’t  have  a  lot  of  experience 
in,  and  here’s  somebody  who  is  focusing 
into  this  area.  Maybe  we  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  them  and  jointly  partner  to 
grow.”  With  that  attitude,  the  company  has 
made  WeddingChannel.com  a  very  thin 
client  or  channel  for  itself. 

Williams-Sonoma,  which  started  in  1956 
as  a  single  store  and  exploded  with  a  cata¬ 
log  business  in  1971,  launched  its  own  web¬ 
site  in  June  1999,  but  it  wasn’t  until  its 


relaunch  in  January  2000  that  it  had  full  gift 
registry  capability.  In  order  to  avoid  the  syn¬ 
chronization  problems  from  having  multi¬ 
ple  databases,  the  Williams-Sonoma  team 
took  the  database  that  already  existed  at  the 
retail  point  and  put  a  front  end  on  it  that 
lets  customers  access  it  from  the  Web. 
Having  a  single  database  interface  sounds 
easier  than  it  was.  “It  took  us  a  year  and  a 
half  to  figure  it  all  out  before  we  imple¬ 
mented  it,”  Nandkeoylar  says. 

However,  the  system  can  suffer  from 
some  lag  time  in  updating  the  database. 
“Because  stores  upload  every  night,”  says 


Happiness  Is  a  Warm  Laser  Gun 

ONE  GROOM  RATES  IN-STORE  GIFT  PICKING 


FROM  A  GROOM’S  PERSPECTIVE,  registering— and  wedding  planning  in 
general— is  a  huge  drag.  It’s  ail  about  the  bride.  That's  why  I  was  so 
unenthusiastic  about  spending  a  day  at  a  suburban  Boston  mall  pick¬ 
ing  out  china  patterns,  tablecloths  and  bedsheets  with  my  fiancee 
and  her  mother.  But  I  was  pleasantly  surprised. 

Our  first  stop  was  Bloomingdale’s.  As  soon  as  we  showed  up  at  the 
registry  desk,  the  lady  smiled  and  handed  me  a  plastic  gun.  She  explained 
that  it’s  a  scanner  gun;  we  simply  go  through  the  store  zapping  the  bar 
code  of  anything  we  want,  and  it’s  immediately  entered  into  our  registry. 
I  started  stalking  through  the  aisles  like  Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  blasting  away  at 
everything  in  sight.  I  saw  another  guy  making  laser  noises  as  he  pointed  his  gun.  I  did 
the  same  thing  until  Brett,  my  fiancee,  made  me  stop.  But  Bloomie's  knew  what  it  was 
doing:  an  appliance  that  produces  homemade  Mickey  Mouse-shaped  waffles  is  solely 
the  result  of  an  itchy  trigger  finger. 

I  had  so  much  fun  at  Bloomingdale’s  that  I  raced  to  our  next  stop,  Ross-Simon, 
which  started  as  a  catalog  company  and  seemed  to  be  making  a  rocky  transition  to 
store  and  Web  shopping.  Its  registry  clerks  used  WordPerfect  for  DOS  on  monochrome 
screens,  and  they  couldn’t  bring  up  images  of  items.  If  the  store  was  sold  out  of  some¬ 
thing  or  you  wanted  a  catalog  item,  you  couldn’t  order  it  while  actually  in  the  store. 

Our  last  stop  was  Crate  &  Barrel.  No  guns;  they  made  us  walk  around  with  a  metal 
clipboard  and  a  carbon-paper  order  log.  Brett  stuck  me  on  clipboard  duty,  and  as  she 
picked  things  out,  I  painstakingly  wrote  in  every  item,  its  price,  its  SKU  number  and 
the  quantity  desired,  entering  everything  in  the  right  category.  It  was  cumbersome, 
and  left  a  lot  of  room  for  human  error  and  not  much  fun.  But  its  computers  were  up-to- 
date,  and  the  store,  catalog  and  Web  selections  were  consistent.  The  checkout  person 
said  the  company  would  be  testing  a  gun  at  its  Chicago  stores  this  spring.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  its  martini  glasses  are  pretty  cool.  I’ll  cut  them  some  slack  for  that. 

-Eric  Berkman 
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CALL  for  ENTRIES 


Film  has  the  Oscars. 


Television  has  the  Emmys, 
Music  has  the  Grammys. 


Information  Technology  has  the 


Enterprise  Value  Awards 


As  an  IT  or  business  executive  who  has  built  or  utilized  an 
IT  system  that  delivers  both  demonstrable  ROI  and  strate¬ 
gic  value  to  your  organization, you  deserve  recognition  and 
praise. The  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you,  your 
company  and  your  IT  organization  the  industry  prestige 
you  deserve. 

If  your  innovative  solution  deserves  the  most  presti¬ 
gious  award  in  the  industry,  you  may  download  the  appli¬ 
cation  off  our  website  at  www.cio.com/eva  or  contact 
Cristina  Sousa  at  (508)  935-4630. 
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Online  Sales 


Nandkeovlan,  “occasionally  there  could  be  a 
delay  of  six  to  12  hours  before  your  registry' 
is  updated  between  the  time  the  purchase 
may  be  made  in  the  store  and  what  is  being 
viewed  online.”  (By  contrast,  the  Federated 
system  of  stores  is  wired  to  do  continuous, 
real-time  updates  of  its  database.) 


Even  retailers  that  aren’t  sold  on  the 
Internet  think  Web  registries  are  good 
for  business.  Target  Corp.,  which 
operates  the  Target  discount  store  chain,  as 
well  as  Mervyn’s  and  Marshall  Field’s,  has 
taken  a  “prove  it  to  me”  attitude  toward 
Internet  retailing,  and  the  Minneapolis- 
based  company  has  been  criticized  for  not 
putting  more  of  its  wares  on  the  Web.  That's 
because  Gerald  Storch,  the  company’s  vice 
chairman,  whose  responsibilities  include 


technology  services  and  catalog  and 
e-commerce  businesses,  first  wants  to  be 
convinced  it’s  worth  Target’s  while. 

“We’ll  only  use  the  Web  where  there’s  a 
significant  value  added,”  said  Storch,  speak¬ 
ing  in  March  at  the  Milken  Institute’s  global 
economic  conference  in  Los  Angeles.  For 
Storch,  one  place  where  that  value  is  proven  is 
in  the  bridal  registry,  which  enhances  the  rela¬ 
tionship  potential  with  Target’s  customers, 
or  guests  as  the  company  terms  them. 

Through  the  bridal  registry’ — named 
Club  Wedd — Target  is  holding  a  dialogue 
with  its  customer.  “I’m  talking  to  her  about 
stuff.  I  don’t  care  if  she  buyrs  it  online.  The 
ability’  to  communicate  is  what  matters,” 
Storch  said.  “I  want  her  to  know  my  brand 
and  love  my  brand.” 

Taking  the  marriage  business  high-tech 
has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  Federated’s 
Stockett  reports  that  the  real-time  updating 
capability  of  his  new  databases  was  so  pop¬ 


ular  that  the  stores  now  offer  it  via  kiosks 
on  the  sales  floor.  However,  although  the 
number  and  kind  of  wedding  websites  are 
growing,  users  report  mixed  results.  An 
informal  survey  of  newlywed  CIO  staff 
produced  a  range  of  reactions  to  Internet 
bridal  registries,  with  most  of  the  feedback 
leaning  toward  aggravation. 

However,  it’s  the  wave  of  the  wedding 
future.  Getting  married  is  a  frustrating  maze 
of  conventions,  rituals  and  details.  “There’s 
a  couple  of  wedding  sites  that  almost  every 
single  bride  knows — WeddingChannel.com 
and  Theknot.com,”  says  Kimberly  Shea.  “If 
you  don't  have  any  idea  what  to  do,  you  go 
to  those  and  they  guide  y  ou.”  And  that’s  got 
to  be  worth  something.  HE 


Constantine  von  Hoffman  went  through  one  wed¬ 
ding  and  thinks  that  was  enough.  E-mail  him  at 
c@areporter.com.  Share  your  bricks  to  clicks  story 
with  us  at  letters@cio.com. 
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Space  Host 

Enterprises  turn  to  satellites  for  affordable  broadband  access 

BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 


THE  NORTHEASTERN  corner  of  Arizona,  home 
of  the  Navajo  Reservation,  is  one  of  the  world’s 
most  desolate  spots.  Endless  miles  of  sand,  rock 
and  scrub  are  interrupted  only  briefly  by  sparse 
human  settlements.  Broadband  access?  High¬ 


speed  links  are  about  as  abundant  as  flowing 
water  in  this  rugged  desert  country.  Even  the 
telephone  infrastructure  has  remained  largely 
untouched  since  lines  were  first  strung  in  the 
1930s  and  ’40s. 


satellite  broadband. ..network  protection. ..Internet  appliances. ..Broadwing 
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Professional  is  up  to  30%  faster  than  Windows'  98*  there's 


just  no  limit  to  what  you  can  accomplish.  Give  us  a  call 


today.  Wherever  your  business  is  going,  rest  assured  we  II 


help  you  get  there  faster. 
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Providing  distance-learning  support  to 
1 10  Navajo  chapter  houses — reservation 
community  centers — has  been  an  ongoing 
challenge  for  Ed  Groenhout,  vice  president 
of  strategic  initiatives  at  Northern  Arizona 
University.  The  chapter  houses,  funded  by 
the  Navajo  Nation,  provide  a  variety  of 
health,  education,  communication,  shop¬ 
ping  and  other  services,  including  adult 
training  programs.  Northern  Arizona  Uni¬ 
versity’s  distance-learning  project  helps 
Navajos  prepare  for  jobs  in  the  hospital¬ 
ity  industry.  “Each  chapter  house  has  only 


market  research  company.  Gartner  expects 
the  number  of  satellite  broadband  users 
to  swell  to  2.4  million  people  in  North 
America  by  2004,  says  Owen. 

Yet  satellite  service,  despite  its  growing 
appeal,  is  pushing  up  against  some  formi¬ 
dable  barriers.  Combined  subscription, 
equipment  and  installation  costs,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  remain  higher  than  equivalent  land¬ 
line  services.  Customers  must  also  deal 
with  a  variety  of  performance-robbing 
technical  issues,  including  high  costs  and 
delayed  and  obstructed  signals.  “To  say 


Satellites  provide  an  attractive 
alternative  for  the  bandwidth  starved. 


one  phone  line,  which  is  usually  reserved 
for  business  and  emergency  purposes,”  he 
says.  “Even  if  the  line  was  available  for 
extended  periods,  it  might  not  be  able  to 
maintain  a  reliable  28. 8K  connection, 
given  the  existing  line  conditions.” 

In  the  absence  of  plentiful  and  reliable 
landline  links,  Groenhout  was  forced  to 
consider  a  wireless  alternative.  But  the  most 
popular  wireless  technology — fixed  wire¬ 
less — wasn’t  an  option.  “In  Kansas,  you 
can  get  a  70-mile  circle  of  coverage  with 
fixed  wireless,  but  not  in  the  mountainous 
landscape  of  northern  Arizona,”  he  says. 
“The  only  place  we  could  look  was  up.” 

So  Northern  Arizona  University,  like 
many  organizations  that  must  provide  high¬ 
speed  Internet  access  to  customers  or  re¬ 
mote  employees,  turned  to  two-way  satellite 
technology  from  StarBand  Communica¬ 
tions  for  an  immediate  solution  to  its 
broadband  needs.  With  landline  service 
providers  continuing  to  focus  on  urban  and 
suburban  customers  for  Tl,  DSL,  cable  and 
other  broadband  technologies,  satellites 
provide  an  attractive  alternative  for  the 
bandwidth  starved.  “For  rural  firms,  and 
even  some  city  and  suburban  businesses, 
there  often  isn’t  any  other  choice,”  says 
Gareth  Owen,  a  senior  analyst  with  Gart¬ 
ner,  a  Stamford,  Conn. -based  technology 


that  satellite  is  the  best  broadband  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  misleading,”  says  Paul 
Dykewicz,  a  senior  satellite  industry  analyst 
with  PBI  Media,  formerly  Phillips  Business 
Information,  a  research  and  publishing 
company  in  Potomac,  Md.  “But  the  tech¬ 
nology  is  certainly  a  lifeline  for  many 
organizations  that  have  no  alternative.” 

Flying  High 

Although  satellite  access  services  have  been 
available  for  several  years,  true  two-way 
broadband  performance  at  an  affordable 
price  is  a  recent  development.  Very  Small 
Aperture  Terminal  satellite  systems  have 
been  providing  data  links  to  businesses  for 
more  than  a  decade,  but  only  large  com¬ 
panies  with  hundreds  of  remote  offices 
could  afford  to  buy  in.  Until  a  few  months 
ago,  next-generation  IP-oriented  satellite 
service  providers  offered  only  hybrid  satel- 
lite-landline  services  that  forced  users  to 
rely  on  snail-pace  56K  modems  for  up¬ 
stream  links.  Now,  companies  such  as  Dir¬ 
ecPC,  Pegasus,  StarBand  and  Tachyon  are 
providing  true  two-way  satellite-based 
broadband  services. 

Until  recently,  it  wasn’t  possible  for  the 
satellite  companies  to  compete  with  ter¬ 
restrial  service  providers  on  a  performance 
footing.  That  situation  is  changing,  says 
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Mail  Anywhere 

Companies  looking  to  provide 
e-mail  access  to  their  employees 
anytime,  anywhere  may  want  to 
take  a  look  at  MochaMail  from 
Rockliffe.  Unlike  most  Web- 
accessed  mail  services,  MochaMail 
looks  and  behaves  like  a  traditional 
mail  application— with  buttons,  fold¬ 
ers,  spellcheck,  drafts,  signatures 
and  file  lists  similar  to  features  in 
products  such  as  Outlook  and 
Eudora.  Unlike  those  products,  how¬ 
ever,  MochaMail  lets  users  access 
their  mailbox  from  any  Internet- 
connected  Web  browser  with  Java 
support.  The  product  is  compatible 
with  most  server  platforms,  includ¬ 
ing  Windows  NT  2000,  Solaris  and 
Linux,  and  can  be  integrated  with 
many  existing  mail  servers. 
Pricing  begins  at  $995.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.rockliffe.com 
or  call  408  554-0766. 

Get  the  Picture 

As  photographs  and  other  images 
become  more  important  to  the  Web, 
managing  them  gets  more  difficult — 
especially  when  they  involve  creat¬ 
ing  different  versions  of  the  same 
images  for  various  devices  (cell 
phones,  PCs,  PDAs  and  such).  Now 
PicturelQ,  a  maker  of  dedicated 
image  server  appliances,  has  re¬ 
leased  TransForce,  an  appliance 
that  can  automatically  resize,  refor¬ 
mat  and  compress  images  to  work 
on  nearly  any  viewer.  Users  prepare 
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Introducing  Active  Archive  Solutions"  The  intelligent  way  to  optimize  database  performance. 

Over  the  next  decade,  mission-critical  databases  are  expected  to  grow  by  more  than  40%  every  year.  How  will 
you  keep  applications  running  at  peak  performance  without  endless  hardware  upgrades?  Active  Archive  Solutions 
dramatically  reduce  the  size  of  your  database  by  setting  aside  infrequently  used  data.  However,  the  data  is  always 
kept  “active”  for  easy  access.  You  improve  performance  and  availability  without  having  to  squeeze  your  database 
or  your  budget.  Learn  more.  Call  800.457.7060  or  visit  www.storesmarter.com. 

©  2001  Princeton  Softech  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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David  Simpson,  senior  vice  president  of 
research  and  development  and  engineer¬ 
ing  for  On  Command,  a  Denver-based 
company  that  offers  interactive  entertain¬ 
ment  and  Internet  services  for  hotels.  On 
Command  uses  Tachyon’s  two-way  satel¬ 
lite  service  to  connect  facilities  in  places, 
such  as  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Branson,  Mo., 
where  high-speed  terrestrial  connections 
are  hard  to  get.  “If  we  can  find  a  good  ter¬ 
restrial  deal,  we’ll  use  it.  But  if  the  site  is 
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supi  tribe.  “These  people  only  have  phone 
service  for  half  the  day  during  the  summer 
because  the  heat  radiating  off  the  canyon 
walls  plays  havoc  with  their  [microwave] 
phone  links,”  says  Groenhout.  “But  the 
satellite  connections  work  just  fine.” 

And  despite  the  need  to  install  dish  hard¬ 
ware,  many  satellite  customers  appreciate 
the  technology’s  reasonably  straightforward 
sign-up  and  installation  process.  “The  pro¬ 
cedure  is  relatively  pain  free,  particularly 


As  two-way  satellite’s  popularity  grows, 
providers  are  finding  themselves 
swamped  with  orders. 


remote  and  the  options  are  limited,  we’ll 
use  satellite,”  says  Simpson. 

Tachyon’s  service,  which  debuted  in 
April  2000,  ranges  from  128Kbps  to 
1.544Mbps  on  the  downstream  (data 
flowing  to  the  user)  and  from  64Kbps  to 
256Kbps  on  the  upstream  (data  flowing 
from  the  user).  StarBand,  which  began  sell¬ 
ing  its  two-way  service  last  November, 
provides  downstream  speeds  as  fast  as 
500Kbps  and  upstream  rates  of  up  to 
150Kbps.  DirecPC,  which  launched  its 
two-way  service  in  December,  offers  up  to 
400Kbps  on  the  downstream  and  256Kbps 
upstream.  “The  speeds  compare  favorably 
with  cable  services  and  beat  most  DSL  con¬ 
nections,”  says  Yossi  Gal,  vice  president  of 
engineering  and  chief  engineer  for  McLean, 
Va. -based  StarBand.  “There’s  more  than 
enough  bandwidth  to  support  high-speed 
file  transfers,  media  streaming  and  many 
other  broadband  activities.”  As  with  cable 
connections,  however,  speeds  can  slow 
down  considerably  during  evenings  and 
other  peak  service  times. 

To  the  benefit  of  its  many  remote  users, 
however,  satellite  technology  can  operate 
under  extremely  arduous  conditions.  Nor¬ 
thern  Arizona  University  recently  added  six 
StarBand  dishes  to  the  floor  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  for  use  by  members  of  the  Hava- 


when  compared  with  the  complications  and 
delays  involved  with  DSL,”  says  Michael 
Goodman,  a  senior  satellite  industry  analyst 
with  The  Yankee  Group,  a  Boston-based 
technology  research  company.  Yet,  as  two- 
way  satellite’s  popularity  grows,  providers 
are  finding  themselves  swamped  with 
orders,  causing  some  delivery  problems. 

Down  to  Earth 

While  satellite  technology  is  often  the  only 
way  to  get  broadband  to  some  locations, 
cost  remains  a  problem.  Pegasus,  which 
offers  its  two-way  service  through  alliances 
with  satellite  operators  DirecPC  and 
Tachyon,  prices  its  400Kbps  upstream/ 
128Kbps  downstream  service  at  $69  per 
month  (the  company  is  also  planning  a 
faster,  pricier  service  from  DirecPC  that’s 
scheduled  to  debut  in  July).  At  StarBand, 
service  also  costs  $69  per  month.  But 
that’s  more  expensive  than  either  cable  or 
DSL.  “One  also  has  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
stantial  hardware  and  installation  costs, 
which  can  range  up  to  several  hundred 
dollars,”  says  Goodman.  StarBand’s  hard¬ 
ware-installation  package  is  priced  at 
$638.  A  Tachyon  installation,  which  is 
geared  toward  small  offices  rather  than 
individual  PCs,  costs  $4,950,  in  addition 
to  between  $800  and  $1,300  per  month 
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the  source  image,  then  based  on 
a  set  of  rules  created  by  the  user, 
TransForce  delivers  images  opti¬ 
mized  for  different  viewing  plat¬ 
forms.  This  way,  TransForce  is  able 
to  dynamically  create  and  cache 
properly  formatted  images  without 
user  intervention.  Pricing  begins  at 
$39,950.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.pictureiq.com  or  call 
206  628-5222. 

Copy  That 

Sending  digital  images  of  paper  doc¬ 
uments  can  become  simpler  with 
eCopy.  By  combining  the  eCopy 
software  suite  with  a  supported  digi¬ 
tal  copy  machine,  users  can  quickly 
create,  file  and  e-mail  paper  docu¬ 
ments  electronically.  Users  simply 
copy  the  document  as  they  normally 
would,  but  instead  of  making  anoth¬ 
er  paper  copy,  they  select  a  different 
option— such  as  sending  to  their 
desktop,  network  fax  or  e-mail— 
from  the  system's  touch  screen.  A 
free  eCopy  file  viewer  lets  recipients 
view  and  print  the  documents  they 
receive.  New  features  in  version  6.0 
include  tight  integration  with  United 
Parcel  Service’s  Document  Exchange 
secure  file  transfer  service  and 
better  compatibility  with  Lotus 
Notes  and  Domino.  The  product 
works  only  with  select  Canon  digital 
and  Oce  copiers.  The  suggested 
retail  price  for  the  scan  station  and 
20-user  license  is  $7,000.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.ecopy.com  or 
call  603  881-4450. 
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Scalable. 


Stackable. 


Trackable. 


All  e-Learning  systems  should  perform  like  this. 


You  need  immediate  impact.  You  need  long-term  results.  Don’t  compromise — get  both  with 
Pathlore  Learning  Management  System.  It  scales  to  reach  millions  of  e-Learners.  It  tracks  your 
organization’s  progress — as  well  as  your  ROI.  It  lets  you  engage  learners  wherever  they  are, 
whenever  they’re  ready.  Anything  less  just  doesn’t  stack  up. 

Call  Pathlore  today  for  e-Learning  that  aims  as  high  as  you  do. 


Check  out  our  new  LMS  demo  at  www.pathlore.com/perform 
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for  the  service  itself.  The  sky-high  instal¬ 
lation  price  is  the  result  of  expensive  elec¬ 
tronics  and  an  FCC  rule  that  mandates 
professional  installation  of  two-way  satel¬ 
lite  systems,  because  of  the  technology’s 
high-power  microwave  transmitter.  “You 
can’t  just  hang  a  two-way  dish  in  your 
backyard  like  a  TV  dish,”  says  Jeremy 
Guralnick,  vice  president  of  product  man¬ 
agement  for  San  Diego-based  Tachyon. 

Latency  is  another  important  issue. 
Since  satellites  orbit  at  22,300  miles,  a  sig¬ 
nal  needs  anywhere  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  second  to  complete  the 
Earth-satellite-Earth  round-trip.  That’s  not 
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a  big  problem  when  swapping  e-mail, 
transferring  files  or  casually  surfing  the 
Web.  But  latency  pretty  much  rules  out 
two-way  broadband  applications  such  as 
telephone  calls  and  videoconferencing. 
“Users  find  the  voice  delay  confusing  and 
intolerable,”  says  Goodman. 

Satellite  technology  is  also  vulnerable 
to  rain-fade — an  atmospheric  phenome¬ 
non  that  blocks  signals  during  downpours. 
Rain-fade  isn’t  a  big  problem  in  moisture- 
challenged  places  such  as  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico.  But  in  Florida,  where  cloudbursts 
occur  almost  daily  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  satellite  users  can  expect  occasional 
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service  interruptions  that  range  from  a  few 
minutes  to  a  half  hour  or  more. 

Two-way  satellite  services  use  a  dish 
that’s  slightly  larger  than  the  models  used  by 
satellite  TV  receivers.  While  mounting  a 
dish  on  a  roof  or  wall  usually  isn’t  a  prob¬ 
lem,  tall  buildings  or  trees  can  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult — occasionally  impossible — to  find  a 
clear  signal  path.  “Satellite  service  requires 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  southern 
sky — nothing  less  will  do,”  says  StarBand’s 
Gal.  Yet  satellite  technology  can  also  be  sur¬ 
prisingly  accommodating.  “With  the  Hava- 
supi  installation,  we  worried  that  the  can¬ 
yon  walls  would  block  the  signal  path,” 
says  Groenhout.  “The  installers  rode  down 
on  mules  and  discovered,  surprisingly,  that 
the  signal  carried  all  the  way  down  to  the 
canyon  floor.” 

Blue  Skies  or 
Black  Space? 

Despite  the  spread  of  DSL,  cable  modems 
and  other  broadband  technologies,  satel¬ 
lite  supporters  feel  that  their  technology 
will  always  be  able  to  compete  effectively 
with  landline  connections,  just  as  satellite 
TV  broadcasters  now  contend  against 
cable  companies.  “The  answer  will  be  to 
offer  a  high  quality  service  at  a  competi¬ 
tive  price,”  says  Blair  Gilbert,  product 
development  manager  for  Bala  Cynwyd, 
Pa. -based  Pegasus  Communications.  “As 
long  as  people  live  or  work  in  remote 
locations,  or  desire  an  alternative  to  ter¬ 
restrial  connections,  there  will  be  a  market 
for  satellite  services.” 

Still  other  observers  aren’t  so  sure, 
claiming  that  two-way  satellite  service’s 
future  hinges  on  how  long  it  takes  phone 
and  cable  companies  to  bring  broadband 
pipes  to  businesses  and  homes.  “There  will 
always  be  some  customers  without  access 
to  terrestrial  broadband  connections,  but 
that  number  will  steadily  dwindle  over  the 
next  several  years,”  says  Goodman.  ■ 


John  Edwards  is  a  technology  writer  based  in 
Gilbert,  Ariz.  He  can  be  reached  at  jedwards@ 
john-edwards.com. 


The  Future  of  Internet 
Access  Is  Less  PC 

3COM  HAS  DROPPED  its  Audrey  line 
of  Internet  access  devices,  and  the  PC 
seems  here  to  stay  (see  “7  Reasons 
the  PC  Is  Here  to  Stay,  Page  100),  but 
a  recent  report  from  Scottsdale,  Ariz.- 
based  Cahner’s  In-Stat  Group  remains 
optimistic  about  the  Internet  appli¬ 
ance  sector. 

The  report,  “Internet  Appliances: 

Escaping  the  PC  Shadow?”  claims  that 
the  market  for  such  devices— including 
wired  terminals,  touch  pads  and  set¬ 
top  boxes— will  expand  by  more  than 
40  percent  each  year  and  become  a  $1.3  billion  business  between  now  and  2005. 

But  vendors  need  to  do  at  least  one  of  two  things  to  make  the  prediction  a  reality, 
says  report  author  and  In-Stat  Senior  Analyst  Brian  O’Rourke.  Either  hardware 
costs— which  currently  rival  the  prices  of  low-end  PCs— need  to  drop  significantly, 
O’Rourke  states,  or  vendors  must  add  additional  features  that  differentiate  the  devices 
from  traditional  computers.  For  instance,  he  notes,  personal  TV  services  similar  to 
those  from  TiVo  or  ReplayTV  might  be  built  in  to  set-top  Internet  appliances  such  as 
Microsoft’s  WebTV  and  America  Online's  AOLTV. 

O’Rourke  says  that  some  vendors  are  also  looking  beyond  the  consumer  space 
and  into  corporate  vertical  markets,  such  as  health  care  and  the  hospitality  industry, 
where  portable  and  simple  Internet  access  devices  can  offer  significant  benefits 
beyond  those  of  more  cumbersome  PCs.  -Christopher  Lindquist 
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firewalls 

Fighting  Threats  on  Every  Front 

Firewalls  were  supposed  to  keep  us  all  safe — what  happened ? 

BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 


MOST  MEMBERS  of  the  IT  community 
have  vivid  memories  of  the  security  night¬ 
mares  that  got  passed  around  the  campfire 
during  the  great  migration  from  terminal/ 
host  to  client/server  architectures.  “The  new 
environment  is  raising  grave  concerns,”  we 
said  in  a  major  article  on  the  topic  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1994,  and  that  was — if  anything — 
an  understatement. 

In  that  piece  we  were  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  doofus  threat:  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  client/server  systems  would  mag¬ 
nify  the  effects  of  simple  sloppiness  or 
incompetence  by  “empowering”  nontechni¬ 
cal  employees  to  do  damage  never  possible 
with  a  terminal.  On  the  other  hand,  threats 
from  outside  were  barely  mentioned,  partly 
because  we  thought  a  new  category  of 
products  called  “firewalls”  showed  good 
promise  for  dealing  with  those  problems. 

Internet  Firewalls  Frequently  Asked 
Questions  (by  Matt  Curtin  and  Marcus  J. 
Ranum,  available  at  www.interback.net/ 
pubs/fwfaq)  compares  these  products  not  to 


real  firewalls  like  those  that  protect  your  feet 
from  a  car’s  engine  compartment,  but  to  the 
reception  and  security  desks  that  most  com¬ 
panies  have  at  their  front  door.  Like  those 
desks,  firewalls  control  authentication  rou¬ 
tines,  decide  which  packet  types  to  admit 
into  the  network  and  which  to  keep  out¬ 
side  the  velvet  rope,  and  do  head  counts 
on  both  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic. 

Conceptually  the  idea  couldn’t  be  sim¬ 
pler,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  we  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  it.  In  practice,  however,  firewalls 
turned  out  to  be  no  panacea.  According  to 
the  “2001  Computer  Crime  and  Security 
Survey,”  prepared  by  the  Computer  Sec¬ 
urity  Institute  and  the  FBI’s  Computer  In¬ 
trusion  Squad,  two-thirds  of  computer 
security  practitioners  participating  in  the 
study  experienced  financial  losses  from 
security  breaches  in  the  previous  year, 
generally  theft  of  information  or  fraud. 
Those  able  to  measure  these  losses  (and 
willing  to  reveal  them)  reported  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $3.7  million  per  incident.  Every  cat- 
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Safety  Net 

3Com  and  Secure  Computing 

have  partnered  to  create  the 
3Com  EtherLink  10/100  PCI 
Network  Interface  Card  with  3XP 
Processor,  a  network  security  fea¬ 
ture— basically  a  firewall— built 
directly  into  3Com’s  10/100  PCI 
NIC  with  3XP  processor  Ethernet 
cards.  Administrators  can  config¬ 
ure  the  cards  remotely  through  a 
policy  server  to  allow  only  certain 
kinds  of  traffic  and  to  restrict 
access  to  other  systems.  For 
instance,  they  can  block  a  com¬ 
puter  in  the  sales  department 
from  accessing  an  engineering 
database  and  prevent  hacker 
attacks  from  inside  the  company. 
Supported  cards  are  available 
now,  and  the  firewall  software 
is  slated  to  ship  by  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year.  A  starter 
kit  consisting  of  one  policy 
server  plus  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  for  10  desktop  systems 
will  list  for  $2,114.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.3com.com 
or  call  800  638-3266. 
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egory  of  network  assault  (penetration, 
denial-of-service  attacks,  viruses)  showed 
significant  increases. 

In  retrospect  a  little  military  history 
might  have  helped  us  anticipate  this  fail¬ 
ure.  Military  theory  argues  that  offense  is 
limited  by  penetrating  power  and  defense 
by  sensing,  analysis  and  calculation.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  either  side  cannot  use 
the  assets  of  the  other,  only  that  offense  is 
usually  better  off  spending  resources  on 
muscle,  and  defense,  on  intelligence. 
Rapid  technological  change  also  tends 
to  favor  the  offense,  probably  because 


pushed  in  two  directions.  The  first  retains 
the  concept  of  a  central  choke  point — the 
security  desk  at  the  entrance — and  uses 
hardware  and  other  performance  enhance¬ 
ments  to  interrogate  packets  in  more  detail. 
Melville,  N.Y.-based  Spearhead  Technol¬ 
ogies’  AirGAP,  for  instance,  uses  a  propri¬ 
etary  operating  system  to  shuttle  data  into 
the  network.  This  is  like  the  security  desk 
refusing  to  let  messengers  into  the  building 
and  instead  using  its  own  uniformed  per¬ 
sonnel  to  deliver  packages. 

The  second  approach  (one  espoused  by 
Rochester,  N.H.-based  Enterasys  Networks, 


The  Internet  allowed  hackers  to  recruit 
legions  of  machines  into  coordinated 
attacks  on  target  systems. 


breakthroughs  in  muscle  come  along 
more  often  than  significant  improve¬ 
ments  in  brains. 

In  other  words,  during  high  innovation 
periods,  we  tend  to  get  relatively  beefier, 
stupider  and  more  offensive.  While  this 
concept  had  its  origins  in  military  science, 
it  is  an  excellent  description  of  ’90s  tech¬ 
nology  as  well.  The  development  of  the 
Internet  allowed  hackers  to  recruit  legions 
of  machines  into  coordinated  attacks  on 
target  systems.  Further,  according  to  Mar¬ 
cus  Ranum,  currently  CTO  of  NFR  Sec¬ 
urity  in  Rockville,  Md.,  the  old  Internet 
was  a  store-and-forward  system,  in  which 
firewalls  could  take  time  to  process  com¬ 
plicated  security  checks.  “The  Net  today 
is  real-time,”  he  says.  “When  people  hit  a 
button  they  expect  something  to  happen.” 
This  puts  a  limit  on  how  sophisticated  fire¬ 
walls  can  be. 

Firewalls  thus  lost  ground  from  both  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  equation  at  once: 
While  offense  was  gaining  in  power,  the 
technology  found  itself  saddled  with  limita¬ 
tions  on  how  fast  it  could  think.  No  won¬ 
der  it  is  less  effective  than  we  had  hoped. 

Today  firewall  development  is  being 


among  others)  is  to  install  firewalls  on  every 
part  of  the  system:  every  router,  switch,  vir¬ 
tual  private  network  connection  and  even 
every  client.  Everybody  gets  a  security  desk. 
The  virtue  of  such  ubiquity  is  that  each 
“guard”  gets  to  know  its  own  comer  of  the 
world  well,  which  means  it  can  recognize 
inappropriate  activities  more  quickly.  “The 
end  system  can  see  when  a  program  is 
attempting  to  write  to  the  desktop  registry, 
and  it  can  see,  or  ask,  whether  an  upgrade  is 
going  on,”  says  Brent  Chapman,  president 
of  Great  Circle  Associates  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.  “It  is  in  a  much  better  position 
to  know  what  should  be  going  on.” 

How  much  relief  these  programs  will 
bring  depends  on  whether  information 
systems  continue  to  change  as  rapidly  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  If  they  do,  offense 
will  probably  continue  to  race  ahead.  If  the 
pace  of  change  slows,  allowing  experience 
to  accumulate,  defense  will  get  smarter 
and  more  effective.  This  may  yet  turn  out 
to  be  one  of  the  unanticipated  benefits  of 
the  dotcom  bust.  ■ 
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Broadwing  looks  to  leverage  its  Baby  Bell  roots  in  the  fast  lane 
of  fiber  communications  by  Christopher  lindquist 

IN  THE  WORLD  of  fiber  optics,  data  moves 


at  the  speed  of  light — and  the  competitive 
advantage  technology  provides  can  disap¬ 
pear  just  as  quickly.  But  Broadwing  Com¬ 
munications,  the  long-haul  optical  fiber 
counterpart  of  Cincinnati  Bell  (both  are 
owned  by  Broadwing),  hopes  to  combine 
tech  leadership  and  a  customer  focus  into 
a  package  that  enterprises  can’t  ignore. 

The  company,  founded  in  1999  when 
Cincinnati  Bell  acquired  Austin,  Texas- 
based  IXC  Communications,  has  some 
unique  attributes,  including  the  first  all- 
optical  switched  network,  which  went  live 
in  April.  That  network  has  the  potential 
to  give  Broadwing  capabilities  unmatched 
by  its  competitors  for  at  least  the  next  year, 
according  to  analysts.  Chief  among  those 
new  options  will  be  the  opportunity  to 
give  customers  access  to  added  bandwidth 
on  the  fly  by  making  a  simple  software 
change  instead  of  having  to  upgrade  hard¬ 
ware.  Companies  that  need  additional 


bandwidth  for  a  Web  event,  for  instance, 
could  purchase  the  extra  capacity,  have  it 
available  within  hours  and  return  to  their 
regular  service  level  shortly  afterward. 

Broadwing  also  offers  a  couple  of 
assurances  that  its  competitors  don’t  pro¬ 
vide:  time-to-service  guarantees  and  serv¬ 
ice-level  agreements.  Broadwing  will  guar¬ 
antee  order-to-live  times  ranging  from  15 
to  45  days,  depending  on  the  services  pur¬ 
chased.  If  the  company  doesn’t  deliver  on 
schedule,  the  customer  receives  free  serv¬ 
ice  to  make  up  for  the  delay.  And  once 
the  connection  is  running,  the  company 
will  guarantee  minimum  service  levels, 
including  100  percent  IP  network  avail¬ 
ability  and  65  millisecond  round-trip 
latency — currently  unique  assurances  in 
the  fiber  business,  according  to  Lisa 
Pierce,  research  fellow  at  Giga  Informa¬ 
tion  Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Broadwing’s  Baby  Bell  connection  may 
also  be  key,  particularly  in  a  contracting 


watching... 

Broadwing  Communications 

Headquarters  Austin,  Texas  ■ 
Employees  3,170  ■  Products 

Fiber-based  voice  and  data 
communications  services  ■ 

Reason  to  watch  First  to  market 
with  an  all-optical  switched  network.  Cincinnati 
Bell  backing  provides  solid  financial  support  in 
slowing  economy.  ■  Hurdles  to  clear  Still 
faces  stiff  competition  from  the  likes  of  AT&T, 
Qwest,  Williams  Communications  and  others. 


economy.  Like  Denver-based  Qwest, 
which  merged  with  telco  US  West,  having 
a  more  traditional  telecom  company 
behind  the  scenes  brings  a  degree  of  sta¬ 
bility  and  financial  security. 

Despite  Broadwing’s  seemingly  strong 
stance,  the  company  faces  serious  chal¬ 
lenges.  Qwest  jumped  out  of  the  gate  in 
1 995  and  began  gamering  customers  before 
Broadwing  was  even  under  way  (Qwest  has 
106,000  miles  of  cable  running  globally). 

Broadwing’s  18,500  nationwide  miles 
of  cable  are  merely  the  same  as  what  the 
average  U.S.  city  has,  says  Pierce.  The 
Broadwing  network  does  connect  most 
major  U.S.  population  centers.  But  its 
length  is  more  than  half  that  of  the 
national  network  offered  by  Tulsa,  Okla.- 
based  competitor  Williams  Communica¬ 
tions,  for  instance. 

And  a  residing  fear  of  a  “bandwidth 
glut” — the  concern  that  available  band¬ 
width  has  outstripped  demand — plus  gen¬ 
eral  nervousness  in  the  tech  sector  have 
caused  the  stocks  of  Broadwing  and  its 
competitors  to  drop  precipitously  since  last 
year’s  highs. 

Pierce  also  notes  that  while  Broadwing 
may  have  the  technology  lead  now,  there’s 
nothing  to  prevent  other  companies — in¬ 
cluding  much  larger  carriers  like  AT&T — 
from  following  the  same  path  in  the  near 
future.  “Technology  is  never  a  long-term 
differentiator,”  Pierce  says.  And  once 
Broadwing  loses  its  technology  lead,  it  will 
need  to  find  other  ways  to  separate  itself 
from  the  pack — something  besides  lower 
prices.  Competitors  with  deep  pockets  can 
outlast  low  prices,  Pierce  notes. 

Broadwing’s  customer-centric  focus  may 
be  a  big  part  of  that  equation  for  success. 
“Your  relationship  with  the  customers  is 
what  can  make  or  break  you,”  says  Pierce. 
“So  the  question  is,  How  can  [Broadwing] 
really  make  those  relationships  rock  solid 
and  grow  them?”  HID 


Do  you  know  about  a  company  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  other  IT  executives?  Send  sug¬ 
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Count  Your 
Blessings 

The  First  Church  of  Cyberspace  accesses  the 
sacred  at  a  rate  of  200,000  hits  a  week 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  HENDERSON 

I  AM  FREQUENTLY  ASKED  howl  decided  to  trade  my  pulpit  for  a 
computer.  As  the  organizing  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
Cyberspace,  I  am  also  asked  how  this  somewhat  whimsical 
name  for  a  church  came  to  mind  in  the  first  place. 

As  new  age  as  it  sounds  to  some  ears,  I  chose  to  name  my 
new  congregation  following  a  venerable  tradition.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic,  when  Presbyterians  moved  into  newly 
chartered  communities  all  across  North  America,  they  named 
their  churches  in  chronological  order.  So  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  City  was  followed  soon  thereafter  by  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  and  so  on,  as  far  as  required  by 
the  number  of  Presbyterians  residing  in  particular  neighbor¬ 


hoods.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  reliable  transportation  systems, 
each  of  these  churches  of  necessity  was  within  walking  distance 
of  the  congregation’s  membership,  religion  being  then,  as  it  is 
today,  influenced  by  the  technology  available  for  communicat¬ 
ing  the  faith  as  well  as  gathering  and  sheltering  the  faithful. 

So  I  selected  a  name,  learned  HTML,  created  a  homepage 
and  began  gathering  my  new  congregation,  much  to  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  numerous  members  of  the  brick-and-mortar 
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church  that  was  then  paying  my  salary.  Though  the  lay  leaders 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Montclair,  N.J.,  agreed  to 
sponsor  this  journey  into  cyberspace,  some  members  clearly 
felt  that  their  pastor  had  blasted  off  with  a  homemade  rocket  on 
his  back.  This  digital  Icarus  would  be  quick  to  fall. 

I  can  report  today  that  I  not  only  survived  liftoff  but  have 


You  can  find  as  many  websites  by  looking 
for  god  as  you  can  find  searching  for  sex. 


prospered  in  this  new  medium.  Rather  than  preaching  to  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  200  or  so  on  a  Sunday  morning,  I  now  communi¬ 
cate  on  a  daily  basis  with  a  congregation  numbering  in  the  thou¬ 
sands — a  virtual  family  that  spans  the  globe.  Every  week, 
I  record  more  than  200,000  hits  at  the  First  Church  of  Cyber¬ 
space  homepage  and  the  newer  spinoff,  Christianity.about.com, 
where  I  serve  as  one  of  700  “guides”  within  a  publicly  traded 
media  company.  I  have  also  shepherded  a  50-year-old  religion 
journal,  CrossCurrents,  into  the  digital  age,  carving  out  its  pres¬ 


ence  on  the  Web  and  attracting  a  new  generation  of  readers. 

For  me,  the  transition  from  sacred  text  to  hypertext  has  been 
an  exciting  ride.  I  have  come  to  realize  that  in  terms  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  this  nation  (and  perhaps  the  world),  we  are  only 
about  halfway  through  a  transition  more  important  than  any 
other  since  the  Protestant  Reformation.  In  fact,  what  we  are 
witnessing  today  might  be  understood  not  so  much  as 
something  radically  new  but  rather  as  the  next  logical 
step  in  the  way  religion  is  organized  and  practiced. 

As  many  commentators  have  pointed  out,  the  wide¬ 
spread  availability  of  printed  text  in  16th  century 
Europe — first  in  the  form  of  the  Bible,  and  then  in  a  flood 
of  religious  books — shifted  the  center  of  power  and 
authority  over  the  life  of  the  soul.  This  power  first  slipped  away 
from  Rome  and  toward  the  nation  state,  and  then  away  from  the 
nation  state,  with  its  state  religion,  toward  that  newer  form  of 
religious  life:  the  denomination.  The  20th  century  in  America 
was  the  period  in  which  denominational  religion  came  full 
flower,  but  it’s  also  when  it  began  to  age,  wither  and  die.  Today, 
people  no  longer  define  their  faith  by  denominational  affiliation 
but  rather  by  personal  preference.  The  center  of  power  and 
authority  has  shifted  from  the  group  to  the  individual. 
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Increasing  numbers  of  people  are  putting  their  spiritual  life 
together  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  would  furnish  a  home,  choos¬ 
ing  how  to  fill  the  available  space  based  largely  on  personal  prefer¬ 
ence.  Do-it-yourself  spirituality  has  largely  replaced  the  denomina¬ 
tional  church,  and  the  fastest-growing  religious  group  in  America  is 
the  church  of  the  unaffiliated.  Cyberspace  is  the  place  where  you 
can  see  all  this  happening.  Whether  you  celebrate  the  change  as  a 
victory  for  the  human  spirit  or  lament  the  loss  of  old  and  venerable 
traditions,  you  can’t  ignore  the  significance  of  what  is  happening. 

I  am  delighted  by  the  realization  that  people  can  now  gather  online 
to  share  their  spiritual  quest  with  whomever  they  please,  whenever 
they  please.  Chat  rooms,  bulletin  boards,  forums  and  instant  mes¬ 
senger  systems  are  open  24/7,  unlike  the  traditional  church  that  gath¬ 
ers  the  faithful  at  a  set  time  and  place.  I  am  equally  delighted  that  spir¬ 
ituality  has  become  one  of  the  hottest  topics  pursued  by  Web  surfers. 
At  About.com,  my  feature  articles,  forums  and  chat  room  on 
Christianity  draw  as  much  traffic  as  topics  like  sexuality.  Further, 
depending  on  which  search  engine  you  use,  you  can  find  as  many 
websites  by  looking  for  god  as  you  can  find  searching  for  sex. 

Having  said  that  we  are  only  halfway  through  the  transition  made 
possible  by  digital  technology,  I  am  tempted  to  venture  a  couple  of 
predictions.  First,  as  the  spiritualities  of  the  21st  century  carve  out 


new  frontiers  within  cyberspace,  so  digital  technologies  will  find  wider 
uses  within  traditional  religious  communities.  Expect  to  see  more  pro¬ 
jected  and  moving  images  within  the  sanctuaries  of  the  future,  as  sacred 
stories  come  to  life  in  new  ways.  Digital  art,  music  and  3-D  virtual 
environments  will  be  as  common  within  churches  and  synagogues  as 
were  the  stained  glass  windows,  organ  music,  icons  and  statuary  of 
medieval  cathedrals.  This  movement  has  the  potential  of  bringing 
new  vitality  to  public  worship,  but  the  danger  is  that  worship  will  be 
increasingly  indistinguishable  from  other  forms  of  entertainment. 

Likewise,  digital  technology  will  expand  the  possibilities  for  prac¬ 
ticing  one’s  faith  within  the  privacy  and  comfort  of  the  home.  As 
high-bandwidth  Internet  connections  make  it  easier  to  sense  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  other  persons,  even  at  a  distance,  the  “gathering  of  the  faith¬ 
ful”  will  be  possible  whenever  and  wherever  the  faithful  choose  to 
go  online.  Thus  cyberspace  shall  be  perceived  as  potentially  sacred 
space,  as  likely  a  place  to  encounter  God  as  the  holy  mountains  and 
cathedrals  of  old.  BE] 


Do  you  think  IT  is  a  good  thing  for  religion?  Let  us  know  at  difference@cio.com. 
Rev.  Charles  Henderson,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  is  publisher  of  Crosscurrents  mag¬ 
azine  and  a  Christianity  guide  at  About.com.  He  lives  and  works  in  New  York  City. 
You  can  find  him  on  the  Web  at  www.crosscurrents.org  and  christianity.about.com. 
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Don’t  Just 
Transact— 
Collaborate! 

BY  PETER  FINGAR 

FUELED  BY  VENDOR  HYPE  and  headlines  in  almost  every  trade  publi¬ 
cation,  B2B  e-marketplaces  are  on  the  minds  of  most  execu¬ 
tives  these  days — and  for  good  reason.  B2B  e-marketplaces  have 
the  potential  to  radically  reduce  buyers’  costs  and  allow  sellers 
to  reach  out  to  new  customers.  Unfortunately,  recent  B2B 
exchange  announcements  have  been  little  more  than  just  that — 
announcements.  Suppliers  have  stayed  away,  fearing  being 
reduced  to  commodity  players.  The  first  generation  of  B2B 
e-marketplaces  has  not  met  expectations  of  either  buyers  or 
sellers.  One  key  ingredient  is  missing. 

Simply,  B2B  e-marketplaces  are  online  channels  for  selling 
or  buying  goods  and  services.  They  can  evolve  from  extending 
an  online  community  into  commerce  or  from  placing  offline 
processes  online.  B2B  e-commerce  rose  out  of  the  far  simpler 
business-to-consumer  model,  which  uses  the  catalog-transact 
metaphor  of  retail  commerce  where  a  customer  browses  an  elec¬ 
tronic  catalog  of,  let’s  say,  books  and  clicks  to  buy  the  items  of 
choice  (a.k.a.  the  see-buy-get  model).  This  model  worked  fine 
for  B2C  and  early  e-procurement  systems  but  does  not  unlock 
the  real  power  of  e-marketplaces  for  competitive  advantage. 


What’s  missing?  Collaboration.  Because  B2B  interactions  are  far 
more  complex  than  B2C,  collaboration — not  the  transaction — 
is  what  B2B  e-commerce  is  about. 

Collaborative  e-marketplaces  go  far  beyond  the  first  B2B 
exchanges  to  add  all  the  business  conversations  and  inter¬ 
actions  that  surround  the  catalog-transact  component  of 
e-commerce.  B2B  encounters  are  not  simple  see-buy-get  trans¬ 
actions.  They  are  long-lived  collaborations  involving  multi¬ 
party  discovery,  negotiation,  supply-and-demand  planning, 
joint  product  design,  shared  documents  and  workflows, 
change  management  and  the  many  other  facets  of  real-world 
commerce.  Often,  multicompany  interactions  must  occur  in 
real-time  and  cross  the  political,  cultural  and  legal  frameworks 
of  trading  partners  scattered  across  the  globe. 

Boeing  provides  a  world-class  example  of  online  collabora¬ 
tion.  Boeing  designed  its  777  in  cyberspace  by  electronically 
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Technology  solutions  can  be  just  as  elegant  and  painless, 
especially  with  the  right  assistance.  Your  organization  can  benefit 
from  experienced  project  management,  high  quality  resources, 
and  cost  effective  delivery  mechanisms.  On-time-within  budget. 
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sharing  design  tools  and  processes  with  engineers,  customers,  main¬ 
tenance  people,  project  managers  and  component  suppliers  across  the 
globe.  No  physical  model.  No  paper  blueprints.  The  result  is  the 
slogan  “The  777  is  a  bunch  of  parts  flying  together  in  close  forma¬ 
tion.”  Consequently,  Boeing’s  customers  no  longer  have  to  wait  three 
years  for  a  plane.  Through  its  private,  collaborative  e-marketplace, 
Boeing  aims  to  deliver  a  plane  in  eight  to  12  months.  And  the  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  build  620  airplanes  annually,  up  from  228  in  1992. 


In  the  value  chain  wars,  the 
Internet-empowered  customer 
will  wield  unprecedented  clout. 


Collaboration  does  not  necessitate  revealing  all  of  a  company’s 
competitive  secrets.  Collaboration  proceeds  to  deeper  levels  as  rela¬ 
tionships  form  and  deepen.  Relationships  can  be  casual  and  short¬ 
term,  or  highly  selective  and  deeply  rooted,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
long-standing  trading  partners.  Collaborations  can  range  from  open 
information  sharing  in  public  e-marketplaces  to  privileged  informa¬ 
tion  and  resources  shared  in  invitation-only  collaboration  rooms. 

Once  executives  recognize  collaborative  e-marketplaces  as  strate¬ 
gic  business  weapons,  they  can  embrace  the  ultimate  form  of  com¬ 
petition  enabled  by  the  Internet.  The  new  competition  is  no  longer 
company  versus  company,  it’s  value  chain  versus  value  chain. 
Collaboration  makes  it  possible  to  create  customer-driven  value 
chains  by  harmonizing  demand-and-supply  channels.  Companies 
can  radically  reduce  the  cost  of  doing  business,  speed  time-to- 
market,  achieve  flexibility  and  tap  dynamic  markets  by  making 
decisions  based  on  who  can  deliver  the  required  products  or  services 
at  the  right  price,  quality  and  place. 

Winning  e-marketplace  strategies  center  on  collaboration  and  go 
well  beyond  the  catalog-transact  model  to  optimize  value  chains 
and  the  profits  of  all  participants.  In  the  coming  wars  of  value  chain 
versus  value  chain,  the  Internet-empowered  customer  will  wield 
unprecedented  clout  in  an  increasing  number  of  transparent  mar¬ 
kets.  Executives  must  act  now  to  prepare  their  corporations  for  this 
radical  new  business  model.  Mastering  collaborative  e-marketplaces 
is  not  an  option,  it’s  an  imperative — from  your  customers.  E3E1 


Looking  to  share  your  insights?  Send  them  to  Columns  Editor 
Katherine  Noyes  at  knoyes@cio.com.  Peter  Fingar  is  execu¬ 
tive  partner  at  digital  strategy  company  Greystone  Group  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  author  of  the  best-selling  book  Enterprise 
E-Commerce  (Meghan-Kiffer  Press,  2000).  He  can  be  reached 
at  pfingar@acm.org. 
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On  the  Upside 


MY  MARKETING  HERO  is  John  Wooden,  the  legendary  basketball  coach 
for  UCLA  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Why  Wooden?  Because  he 
led  his  teams  with  this  simple  premise:  If  we  execute  our  game 
plan  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  what  the  competition  does. 
Scouting  the  competition  was  a  no-no  in  his  playbook. 

I  was  recently  thinking  of  Wooden  when  I  read  comments 
from  an  analyst  in  The  Financial  Times  claiming  the  current 
slowdown  in  IT  spending  was  primarily  due  to  large  corpora¬ 
tions  retreating  from  IT  investments.  It  seems  large  companies 
no  longer  fear  disintermediation  at  the  hands  of  smaller,  nimbler, 
dotcom  competitors. 

That  may  be  true. 

But  while  companies  cut  IT  expenses  and  staff  to  manage  the 
expectations  of  Wall  Street,  customer  expectations  of  goods 
and  services  that  can  be  delivered  via  IT  continue  unabated. 
The  smart  companies  that  have  continued  to  aggressively  make 
technology  investments  will  prosper  in  the  coming  upside. 

And  that  upside  might  be  just  around  the  corner. 

The  CIO  Technology  Growth  Index,  our  monthly  barometer 
of  planned  tech  expenditures  by  the  nation’s  largest  compa¬ 


nies,  points  to  a  bottoming  out  of  the  economy  right  around 
the  time  you  read  this  issue  of  CIO. 

And  there  are  other  indicators  that  the  rebound  is  happen¬ 
ing,  real-time,  right  now.  CRN,  a  newspaper  for  value-added 
resellers,  recently  reported  small  companies  are  beginning  to 
spend  again.  According  to  CRN,  small  companies  are  the  first  to 
cut  spending  when  a  downturn  begins,  and  they  are  the  first  to 
increase  spending  on  the  upside. 

What  information  technology  investments  have  you  made 
since  last  November?  Have  you  continued  to  move  forward? 
Or  has  your  budget  been  suspended?  At  the  recent  CIO 
Perspectives  conference,  we  asked  CIOs  how  they  viewed  the 
soft  economy;  65  percent  said  “it  was  an  opportunity  to  forge 
ahead  and  capture  market  share.” 

OK,  there  may  have  been  a  bit  of  tech  bravado  represented 
in  the  answer.  But  if  your  company  is  managing  its  technol¬ 
ogy  investments  by  listening  to  the  concerns  of  Wall  Street 
rather  than  Main  Street,  you  may  be  in  for  a  shock  when  the 
recovery  begins. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  recovery?  Drop  me  a  note. 
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At  PC  EXPO,  the  expo  portion  of 
TECHXNY,  you’ll  find  mobile  &  wireless, 
business  solutions,  leading-edge 
Internet  security  advances,  ASPs,  the 
latest  in  Linux,  storage  technologies 
and  more.  The  best  products,  services 
and  real-world  solutions— all  delivered 
by  the  best  vendors  and  solutions 
providers  in  the  IT  industry. 
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This  June,  the  leading 
companies  and  conferences 
in  technology  take  center 
stage  in  New  York  City. 


Limited  Engagement.  One  Week  Only. 

TECHXNY’s  full  week  of  conferences,  education  summits  and 
special  events  has  something  for  just  about  everyone.  The  IT 
Innovation  Conference  focusing  on  innovative  security  solutions... 
an  IT  infrastructure  built  for  speed. ..top-notch  information-sharing 
architecture... Best  of  Brainshare...SAN  and  Clustering  Summits... 
and  the  wide,  wide,  wireless  world. 

Marketing  Integration  exchange,  a  conference  and  exposition, 
focusing  on  the  use  of  technology  to  maximize  marketing 
effectiveness  and  optimize  customer  relationships. 

There's  the  Finance  Exchange.  eTV  World.  Working  Woman 
Women  Elevating  Science  Technology  Awards.  Compelling 
keynote  speakers.  Solutions  Integrator  Think  Tech.  PC  Career 
Expo.  And  still  more  targeted  programs  and  events  are  on  their 
way  to  bring  you  the  cutting-edge  of  IT  today. 


Conference  Dates:  June  25-28,  2001 
Exposition  Dates:  June  26-28,  2001 
Location:  Javits  Center,  New  York  City 


To  learn  all  about  what  there  is  to  see,  do,  hear,  and  learn  at 
TECHXNY  this  June,  log  on  to  www.techxny.com.  And  while  you’re 
there,  make  sure  to  register  right  away! 
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Want  to  really  get  noticed  in  your  company?  Just  choose  the  wrong 
software.  At  ITworld.com,  our  free  Product  Finder  -  powered  by 

KnowledgeStorm  -  lets  you  quickly  evaluate 


KnowledgeStorm 


■■■■■■■■■■  more  than  3,500  IT  providers  and  20,000 
software  and  service  solutions.  So  you're  sure  to  find  the  best  solution 
for  your  company.  Product  Finder  -  one  more  way  we're  changing 
how  you  view  IT. 

Check  out  Product  Finder  at 
www.ITworld.knowledgestorm.com/research 


Changing  the  way  you  view  IT. 
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VSAMBA 


Interview 

BY  LORRAINE  COSGROVE  WARE 


V.  Sambamurthy  is  the  director  of  MBA  con¬ 
sulting  and  associate  professor  of  decision 
and  information  technologies  at  the  Robert 
H.  Smith  School  of  Business  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  His  expertise  lies  in  the  strategic 
deployment  and  use  of  IT  in  organizations 
and  leveraging  IT  value.  He  spoke  with  CIO 
about  the  interim  findings  of  his  recent  study, 
“ Organizing  the  IT  Function  in  the  21st 
Century.  ” 


CIO:  What  trends  do  you  see  in  how  com¬ 
panies  are  organizing  the  IT  function  now? 
Sambamurthy:  We  found  successful  compa¬ 
nies  were  not  thinking  about  centralized,  de¬ 
centralized  or  federal  structures,  or  about  in¬ 
sourcing  versus  outsourcing.  They  were  more 
sophisticated,  using  what  we  call  modular 
logic.  They  recognize  that  while  structure  is 
a  convenient  way  to  think  about  IT  organi¬ 
zation,  it  must  be  organic  and  flexible.  When 
a  new  challenge  or  business  need  arises,  you 
don’t  have  to  change  organizing  structure  or 
create  a  completely  new  organization;  just 
add  a  modular  patch  to  respond — a  new 
process  or  a  task  force,  for  example. 
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Explain  the  modular  logic  of  organizing  IT. 

Modular  logic  says  the  best  way  to  organize 
IT  for  infrastructure  may  not  be  the  best  way 
to  organize  for  solutions  delivery.  It  identi¬ 
fies  different  sets  of  organizing  options  for 
each  key  activity  by  which  an  IT  department 
creates  value  for  the  business.  Options  may 
include  insourcing,  outsourcing,  account 
managers,  steering  committees  and  certain 
governance  structures.  Take  solutions  deliv¬ 
ery:  At  some  companies,  this  is  provided  b'y 
the  corporate  IT  group.  In  others,  it  is  han¬ 
dled  by  divisions,  or  it’s  provided  in  part  by 
corporate  IT,  divisions  and  third-party 
providers.  In  each  case,  the  IT  organization 
identifies  strategic  applications  and  deter¬ 
mines  how  to  deliver  high-quality  solutions 
as  fast  and  as  cost-effectively  as  possible. 
This  can  look  very  different  from  company 
to  company,  depending  on  culture,  business 
priorities  and  the  maturity  of  its  IT.  The  CIO 


must  create  a  coherent  IT  organization, 
selecting  a  primary  architecture  or  integrat¬ 
ing  option  and  then  adding  modular  pieces 
of  other  integrating  options  where  necessary. 
What  new  skills  do  CIOs  need  then? 

CIOs  need  to  integrate  legacy  applications 
with  off-the-shelf,  Web-based  and  other 
applications.  The  IT  function  must  have  a 
portfolio  of  different  skills  to  build  IT  across 
different  platforms  and  environments.  Also, 
the  CIO  needs  partnering  skills.  CIOs  used 
to  keep  vendors  at  arm’s  length.  Today,  tech¬ 
nology  needs  are  not  always  clear,  and  ven¬ 
dors  may  be  the  ones  educating  you  about 
your  needs.  But  above  all,  the  CIO  must  rec¬ 
ognize  that  changes  to  the  IT  organization 
can  be  made  without  radically  altering  the 
underlying  structure.  BE] 


To  read  a  longer  version  of  this  interview,  visit 
www.  cio.  com/printlinks . 
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Just  because  you're  good  at  one  thing 
doesn't  mean  you're  good  at  everything. 


Shaquille  O'Neal  has  the  size,  the  agility  and 
the  determination  to  be  an  unstoppable  force. 
But  the  things  that  make  him  the  best  in  basketball 
don't  ensure  success  in  other  endeavors. 

The  same  applies  to  you.  Whether  you're  the  CEO 
or  the  head  of  IT,  you  know  managing  a  mission-critical 
Web  operation  is  a  complex  and  costly  undertaking 
and  not  one  you  want  to  do  alone. 

This  is  where  we  come  in.  We're  Digex,  and  managed 
Web  hosting  is  what  we  do.  In  fact,  Gartner  Group 
just  listed  us  as  a  leader  in  the  industry* 

We  have  proven,  engineered  solutions  for  your 
core  infrastructure;  we've  set  the  benchmark  with 
standard  10-day  installs.  We  also  specialize  in  complex 


solutions  to  address  your  particular  business  needs. 

Our  procedures  for  security,  change  management, 
and  disaster  recovery  have  been  validated  through  an 
Ernst  &  Young  review,  which  cleared  the  way  for  us  to 
achieve  SAS70  Type  II  recognition.** 

We  monitor  our  customers'  global  e-Business  from 
a  central  location  with  one  set  of  experts  who  oversee 
all  operations.  And,  perish  the  thought,  should  a 
major  catastrophe  occur,  we  can  and  will  transfer  all 
monitoring  operations  to  a  backup  data  center  in 
minutes. 

All  of  which  should  be  reason  enough  to  visit  us  at 
digex.com/experience  or  call  1-800-455-2968  ext. 
673.  Now  is  a  good  time. 


Where  managed  hosting  began. 
Where  managed  hosting  is  going. 


^BaricsTtradenames  and  service  marks  mentioned  and/or  used  belong  to  their  respective  owners.  "Gartner, Norm  American  Web-Hosting  Market,  Magic  Quadrant 

January  2001 .  **Procedures  reviewed  by  E&Y  relate  to  control  objectives  specified  in  the  SAS70  report. 


With  mobility  comes  the  need  for  absolute  reliability  and  maximum 

performance.  Which  is  why  Kingston®  the  leading  notebook  memory  manufacturer  in 
the  world,  guarantees  every  modules  performance  for  life.  In  fact,  all  of  our  memory  modules 
are  specifically  designed  and  tested  in  more  than  25  different  notebook  brands.  Kingston 
performs  four  extensive,  production-testing  processes  on  each  and  every  module  to  ensure  100%  compatibility 
and  dependability.  When  you're  on  the  road,  that’s  peace-of-mind  that  you  can  take  with  you.  Start  your  next  journey  off 
in  the  right  direction  by  visiting  www.kingston.com  or  call  us  at  (800)  259-9405. 
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